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The first instalment of 
“FATHER QUINNAILLION.” 


a brilliant and dramatic story by Octave THanet, will be 
given in the next number of Harper's Bazar, to de publish- 
edon Se pte mber 11 


Jn HARPER'S Bazar of September 18 we will present our 
readers with a very beautiful full-page fashion Supplement 
in colora, showing an effective and elegant toilette for the early 
autumn 








“SEEK THE WOMAN” 

bp saying ‘‘mothers of great men” is an old story, 

and it seems a fact that most great men have had a 
*‘mothering” that went for much in their making; but 
most of them, too, in the belief of many, have had a ‘* wo- 
maning,” open or secret, in their more mature lives that 
helped largely to develop them. We all know the old 
tale of the diplomat who when unexplained mischief de 
veloped had one unfailing explanation to offer—‘‘ Seek the 
woman.” Always ‘‘seek the woman.” It is a good motto, 
but why not seek her in a more catholic way than the 
author of the motto intended? True, she is too often a 
source of mischief. But then she is also valuable, home 
opathically taken, as a cure and preventive of mischief. 
Looking at any society which has not a due proportion 
of womanly life, we find something rather mischievously 
unreal; and avoiding extreme instances in camp life or 
mining districts, if we take for our present use the society 
we find in small college towns, we ought to get a fair idea 
of what is a man-made social life. When a college is set 
apart from the great centres there may be more chance 
for the student to scorn delights and spend laborious days 
because Margaret and Isabel are vot there to tempt him 
away from his work; but the mischief they might do by 
their presence has its other side in the harm done by their ab- 
sence. There is an atmosphere of masculinity in the social 
life of a college town that is often oddly oppressive, and 
that sense of social power is not exactly educative for those 
who cause it. Men are as naturally constructive socially 
as women are conservative. It is always the men of a 
community who hew out rudely the community life, 
which is then taken by the women, and with all kinds 
of little set wheels of usage and the friction of a constant 
holding back, they cut and wear that life into the strong 
and polished brilliant called Society 

The society of a college town is so unlike all this as 
to be wholly different from anything to be found in the 
social life of the world outside. It is, in a word, all hew- 
ing, no conserving. The force of man or force of circum- 
stances smothers what femininity there is, and leaves it 
as limp as Desdemona and as occupationless as Othello 
The masculine life is too overpowering to yield a chance 
for delicate feminine play, and there is nothing to be 
guined in a general way by social delicacy and finesse, 
except that sense of virtue which is its own rather unsat- 
isfying reward. To fight for feminine prerogatives of 
stay and veto against such odds must mean a hard war- 
fare, scarcely feminine. And the situation is not to be 
relieved because it is the outcome of something so unin- 
tentional. The majority cannot help being the stronger, 
and the stronger naturally rules. 

The dangers of city life for college men seem almost 
balanced by the absence in college towns of a fine femi- 
nine atmosphere as an integral part of the social life. 
Never except in man-ruled communities do we find so- 
cial breaches rather the rule than the exception, and social 
rebels develop in a college town as flowers under glass. 
At the risk of being dubbed a woman-lover, this writer is 
prepared to assert a belief that lack of feminine influence 
a «loverplus of masculine society are calculated to develop 
to the full that college bugbear known as “‘ the kicker,” 
for he is never so abundant anywhere as in those colleges 
set apart from large centres of life and society. Every 
little society, however small, however young, may be 
modelled on cultured and refined lines, but no society can 
be worthy of that name if the proportions of sex are such 
that its women have to be the passive voice. 


When women share fairly the social throne, their pun- 
ishments for social sins seem sometimes needlessly scvere, 
their forgiveness based on no good reasons that the male 
partner of the throne can detect; but women seem to know 
intuitively more about moulding and training men social- 
ly and morally than map learns by years of study of him- 
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self. To take an extreme instance: During an entertain- 
ment given recently in a small college town, the lady of the 
house chanced to go to her dressing-room, and was bend- 
ing over a broken buckle on her slipper, when she saw, 
reflected in a low glass before her, one of her student 
guests conversing—we will call it conversing— with her 
maid in a hall just outside the door. The buckle was 
forgotten. The mistress appeared suddenly in the door- 
way before guest and servant. ‘‘ Jenny, I never gave you 
permission to receive your visitors here. Take your friend 
to the kitchen.” The words were gently spoken, but in a 
moment those social relations were all sharply defined and 
adjusted. It was done simply with a word, and a fitting 
word. The hostess returned to her guests, the maid to 
her duties, and the man who had tried to play the guest 
of both found his coat and hat and went hastily to that 
outer social darkness which women reserve for those who 
merit it. Unfortunately, in man-made society that outer 
darkness receives but few. More of such hostesses, and 
more such womanly tongues, ready and gentle, but with 
a sting behind them, would do wonders for college life 
in small towns. What is one woman of the world, two, 
three, or even a dozen, among so many men? 


But sharpness of social definition and of tongue is not 
all that makes women socially valuable. ‘Their spon- 
taneous, unreasoning forgiveness is often equally valu- 
able with their punishments. Many a man is capable of 
being bitingly incisive at one moment and infinitely tender 
the next, but almost every woman can be both at the same 
time. To end with one such instance. It seems a long 
step from the social rebellion of college students to the 
rebellion of the man who bows to no law of any society, 
but the step is in the same general direction. The young 
rebel in this case was an unconquerable young fellow, al- 
most a boy criminal. Executive mercy was first tried, and 
then short terms of reformatory life, with all kinds of 
reformative experiments. Everything failed. When he 
left prison at last he was officially registered as a danger- 
ous man, to be watched. This was the man caught,twenty- 
four hours after his discharge, hiding at midnight behind 
a door in a house where lived only an elderly lady and her 
women servants. The lady of the house, a charming wo- 
man of the world, had heard a step downstairs, and rung 
her burglar-alarm. She had herself opened the front door 
for the officers and stood with them while they searched 
She saw the lurking figure first and pointed him out. As 
the bull’s-eye light flashed isto the corner and fell on the 
bad and desperate young face, she stepped in ahead of the 
officers and laid her hand on the man’s arm. “And you're 
nothing but a boy!” That was all she said, but it was all 
that seemed needed. He made no resistance, himself held 
out his hands for the irons, and walked away with the of- 
ficers as ashamed as if he were going with them for his 
first offence, and nothing but the mixed tenderness and 
contempt of a woman's impulsive intuition had touched 
and tamed him. Yes, ‘‘seek the woman,” but seek her 
also as a remedy for evil, not merely as its source. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON AMERICANS TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND 


‘ &- American who revisits England after twenty 
years of absence is amazed to discover that while 
Pullman cars and electricity have so transformed all trav- 
elling in our own country, the queer little net-work of 
suburban trains which spreads over all England and 
Scotland still remains essentially unaltered. They are 
suburban trains in character, however far from London, 
because the local quality is always predominant, and the 
combination into long routes seems something accidental, 
and to have been added on second thought only. A 
mere glance at the railway map shows this, but no map 
can show the intertanglement and vexatious interruptions. 
Only on a few long routes can one ‘‘ book” for a distant 
point and go steadily through. Fortunate is that traveller 
who is only called upon to change his conveyance twice 
during a morning or afternoon trip of a few hours; and 
when we reflect that each of these changes may cost a 
long climb up and down stairs to the other side of the 
station, and that the transfer of every article of “luggage” 
must be personally superintended, that there is still no 
check system, nor even the Continental method of regis- 
tering each ‘‘box” or bag, the discomfort and fatigue 
become extreme. It is wholly amazing that a nation 
which leads the world in postal arrangements and in 
road-building should be so far behind in all railway ar- 
rangements except those which secure physical safety for 
the passenger. This might, indeed, seem the foundation 
of all essentials, but a little reflection shows it not to be 
so. A man can at any time secure safety by remaining at 
home and not travelling at all; and there are many mo- 
agate when a traveller in England wishes he had done 
this. 

One is led to suppose, from the newspaper announce- 
ments, that some change in all this had occurred, but one 
sees very little of any alteration. A few long routes ad- 
vertise ‘‘ corridor trains” and a modification of the Pull- 
man cars, claiming much applause for these novelties, 
long since the commonplaces of American existence. On 
the third-class underground railways of London the com- 
partments, formerly separated, now open into each other 
near the top, so as greatly to reduce the peril of being 
alone in an apartment with an assassin, a maniac, or a 
blackmailer. The comfort of these third-class carriages has 
also been greatly increased, and they are often hardly dis- 
tinguishable in this respect from the first. Some railways 
are also introducing the system, not yet universal even in 
America, of displaying in each carriage the name of the 
next station, so that you are not obliged to jump out when 
the train stops and run half its length to interview a por- 
ter, who, after all, may give you a wholly wrong answer 
to the question whether you are to change at that station 
or not. The conductor, or ‘* guard,” rarely shows himself, 
only popping out of his little box at the rear end of the 
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train to wave his flag for it to resume motion; the ticket- 
seller is often a mere boy, ill-informed and impatient; and 
the chronic need of the whole system is that of some weil- 
defined and authoritative source of information, like the 
‘inquiry office” of our best American railways. The 
English system remains essentially what it was at the be- 
ginning—something designed for a lord and his lackeys: 
the first class for the lord, the second for his upper ser- 
vants, and the third for his lower servants.- These domes- 
tics could easily look after the luggage, which now must 
be watched over by the humbler traveller at every change 
in the road. A ‘through label” is of almost no value 
without this direct attention. I have often just saved the 
luggage of my party, by assiduous supervision, from being 
left behind or missent; and it once went astray after being 
correctly labelled and put on board, being discovered,after 
four days’ telegraphing, at a little country station, where 
it had gone off, no one could ever find out why, to amuse 
itself. The truth is that while the separate compartments 
of an English railway are more comfortable for a party 
of travellers—so long as no intruders come in—than any 
American cars, yet in all arrangements for luggage a few 
bits of brass check or of the Continental paper check out- 
weigh all other advantages. Without this, the solitary 
traveller with his little hand-bag is really the only happy 
person on an English railway. 

It is a lamentable thing that many Americans lose much 
of the pleasure of English travelling by greatly exagger- 
ating the differences in character between the two nations, 
and by assuming that the English, as such, are more re- 
served, cold,and unsocial than Americans. During three 
visits at long intervals to this country, and while associa- 
ting with ‘all sorts and conditions of men,” I have never 
been able to find any authority for this impression. Haw- 
thorve told the whole story when he pointed out that any 
mutual dislike between the two nations was collective and 
not individual; that the individuals were apt to fraternize 
well enough, but that each retaived a vague prejudice 
against the whole body of the other nation. English peo- 
ple are apt to like the Americans whom they know, but to 
retain the impression—no doubt sometimes justifiable—that 
there are a great many others whom, if they knew, they 
should not like; and this is much the way in which Amer- 
icans feel about English men and women. The distrust 
is generic, while the liking is. individual. Perhaps it 
would be pleasanter if the distrust were non-existent, but 
it is something to feel that each may do something to over- 
come it, and to help later travellers by making the liking 
more general. It is true that on the continent of Europe 
English people are or were apt to appear at disadvantage; 
to regard themselves as being sheep in the midst of possi- 
ble wolves, which, indeed, they often are. But on their 
own ground the instinct of personal hospitality is tradi- 
tional, and they are especially disposed to regurd Amer 
icans as friends—a confidence often misplaced, I regret to 
say, among the unscrupulous or ungracious. 

The very fact that such marked distinctions of rank 
exist among themselves makes them inclined towards 
Americans, who offer no such extreme complications ; 
indeed, it sometimes happens that an American lady, like 
a bride, may be given precedence over others simply be- 
cause, having no definite rank, she may as well be put 
at the head as at the foot, especially if she is personally 
attractive. In truth, the fixed order of English society, 
if occasionally a social convenience, is also a yoke; and 
there is sometimes a positive willingness to relax it and 
act as if there were no such thing. Just as in English 
country houses the almost excessive formality of the din- 
ner is balanced by the utter informality of the breakfast, 
where the servants are excluded, and every man guest 
jumps up and gets whatever he pleases from the side- 
board, so English people seem to have rather a liking for 
the somewhat novel flavor of Americans, and readily par- 
don it when the order of precedence proves a matter too 
complex for our intellects to fathom. And it is also to be 
remembered that the society which is apt to attract Amer 
ican visitors the most is that of English authors and 
artists, who usually have very little connection with 
the order of precedence in any way. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HiIGGINsON. 


ty an old French chfiiteau—the chiteau of Madame de 

Sévigné in Brittany! Up to the moment when I 
found myself there, lam afraid, Madame de Sévigné had 
existed for me only as one of those trying persons whose 
works form part of every well-regulated library, and who 
are perpetually on one’s mind because one feels one ought 
to read them and does not. For over two centuries her let- 
ters have been models of style. It is in vain one excuses 
her to herself, saying that perhaps after all it was not her 
fault, that she might have been a very human and fallible 
and mortal person, like the rest of us, forced into pose by 
posterity only. From the human side it is extremely dif- 
ficult to make models of any sort of perfection touch us. 
And I fear in this nineteenth century the only sort of 
style that appeals to us as a model in a French woman is 
the kind we allude to when we speak of that of the Em- 
press Eugénie. 

The French have a proverb, however, Montrez moi sa 
chambre et je vous dirai la femme—‘' Show me her room 
and I'll tell you what the woman is like.” And from the 
minute I saw the Sévigné room in the beautiful old Cha- 
teau des Rochers, a room full of laimable tristesse des 
choses passées, where all the little intimate daily objects 
of a woman’s life had defied the hands of time, and been 
left intact, just as her hand had left them over two hun- 
dred years ago, I was committed to that woman’s person- 
ality. It was a simple, unconscious, charming room; the 
things in it in becoming passé had quite forgotten to 
be triste, one would s.y, and only remembered to be aima- 
ble. From that time on Madame de Sévigné was quite a 
different person to me. 











“Show me her room and I will tell you the woman.” 
This one, to begin with, was certainly not sad. The 
ceiling of this bedroom was entirely made of great 
wooden beams, after the Gothic fashion, painted green 
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and old-red. The walls were green, covered with fleuwr-de- 
tis in red, and all this charming and restful frame-work 
was illuminated with points of light in furniture covered 
with pale yellow embroidered satin. It was some of the 
most fascinating furniture I ever saw, Louis XIII. or 
Louis XIV. in style, [suppose. There was a quaint chaise 
longue of the sort that looks like two arm-chairs put to- 
gether face to face; there were chairs in the simple grace- 
ful Louis XIV. shapes; and there was a beautiful bed- 
spread with a satin coverlid, just coming to the edge of 
the bed and finished with a scanty flounce all around, em- 
broidered, like the baldachin above, with vines and flowers 
and funny little flower-pots in silks in blues and browns. 
There were no pillows. Only a bolster rolled in with the 
coverlid. 

What pleased us as much as anything was the dainty 
dressing -table, also yellow, with Madame de Sévigné's 
own toilet articles on it, all sorts of enticing boxes and 
things in red Japanese lacquer, very old and very quaint 
There was a curious carved chest in one corner. In 
another, next the enormous fireplace, on a sort of console 
covered with glass, were her books, her inkstand, and 
numberless little personal objects. Above it hung the 
famous portrait from which the classic description of her 
is taken: ‘‘ This blonde of brilliant complexion, with her 
triumphant health, her frank blue eyes, her nose a trifle 
square, her mouth that seems ready to smile, her shoulders 
which seem to lend éclat to her necklace of pearls. Her 
gayety and her goodness are so visible that around her 
there seems to be an atmosphere of good-humor. She 
appears to welcome you to her room with the same air of 
greeting with which she would have welcomed you to the 
Hotel Carnavalet.” 

After all, [am not sure that it is not the legend of this tri- 
umphbant health and perpetual good-humor, of which we 
hear so much in Madame de Sévigné, that is in a certain 
way responsible for our lack of interest in her. At first 
she does not seem exactly in sympathy with ourage. She 


was doubtless a much more charming person to live with ° 


than, say, Marie Bashkirtseff. Yet there is no doubt but 
that on the surface the intense and introspective little Rus- 
sian is an infinitely more picturesque figure to read about. 


Study the chatclaine of the Rochers a little more deeply, 
however, aud she becomes most delightfully human, less 
complex perhaps than the woman of our day, because 
she was essentially a reflection of her own, less subjective, 
but natural and original to a surprising degree, and pos 
sessing as the strongest element of her success in life— 
and it is here that she becomes so intensely interesting to 
me—an unlimited amount of tact. As I read her and 
read about her she seems to me one of the most sincere 

rsons that ever lived, and sincerity is a rare virtue. 

ut Madame de Sévigné managed it with such tact and 
good-humor that it never gave offence. Her natural gayety 
besides took away the sting of unpleasant sincerities, and 
consequently her power among her friends was something 
remarkable. 

Here, for instance, is something she wrote to her cousin 
Bussy-Rabutiu, a little man of the world whom she de- 
lighted in, but whose vanity, I should think, must, on the 
whole, have been wearing. “I have seen a letter to one 
of your friends,” Madame de Sévigné writes him, ** from 
which it seems to me that you are very well satisfied with 
the bon Dieu ; it appears that you speak of him as of a 
friend who has conducted himself very well with you. 
For my part, I believe he does love your frank and sin- 
cere soul, and that in your favor he will relax a few of 
the rules that he has given for other people. To be sure 
the Evangel commands humility and lowliness of spirit, 
but you conduct yourself so well that he evidently allows 
you to be haughty. It’s a distinction made for you alone, 
for which you owe him more than ever.” 

This little attack is so witty and yet at bottom so good- 
natured that we can quite understand how Bussy, although 
he had refused his cousin when she was offered to him in 
marriage, saying that she was the most charming woman 
in the world, to be the wife of some one else, adored her 
to the end of his days. ‘“‘ How could I live without you?” 
he writes. ‘ With whom would I laugh? With whom 
be witty? Whom should I love?” 


In short, Madame de Sévigné seems to have been 
adored by all her friends, and to have adored them in 
return, with the largest and most unfailing charity for 
their weaknesses or faults. She reminds me of a cer- 
tain woman I know in Paris who is beloved in the same 
way, because, while she is clear-sighted enough to sec 
the weaknesses and foibles of those she loves, she is nev- 
er touched by them. ‘‘Why should we expect people 
to be perfect?” she often says. ‘‘ We're not perfect our- 
selves.” And this same large-minded theory let Madame de 
Sévigné keep up intimate and affectionate relations with 
half the distinguished men and women of her time. ‘‘If 
I had to choose between marrying ber or her daughter,” 
a certain distinguished man said, ‘‘I should take the 
daughter—and then go away so as to have the mother's 
letters.” And even before Madame de Sévigné’s death 
we see her letters celebrated in all French society. 

The celebrated ones were lent about to be read until 
the paper was worn to tatters. Bussy -Rabutin copied 
out on a register by themselves all the letters he had re- 
ceived from ber, not forgetting, of course, if we remem 
ber the character of Bussy, his own answers. About 
thirty yeurs after Madame de Sévigné's death there sud- 
denly appeared one day in print, to the great amazement 
of her family and friends, a little book containing thirty 
one “lettres choisies” from Madame la Marquise de 
Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, her daughter.” Through 
whose indiscretion these were printed nobody knew, nor 
has it ever been known to this day. The edition was 
seized, and at this day only three copies of the little book 
exist. 

But its brief life was long enough to give the world an 
intense desire for more. Madame de Sévigné and her 
daughter had both been carried off at one fell blow by 
one of the terrible epidemics of small-pox that raged in 
that day, before vaccination, and Pauline, the grand- 
daughter, had inherited her mother’s letters. She refu-ed 
every request to let them be published, saying that she 
wished to show that in her family one could possess esprit 
without being obliged to pay for it. That had not the 
slightest effect, however, upon the editions of Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters, which began to multiply on all sides, 
secret editions full of errors and interpolations. 
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Finally Madame de Simiane (Pauline de Grignan) 
consented to authorize the edition, and the Chevalier 
Perrin, one of her great friends, was authorized to edit 
it. Imagine the gay, light, off-hand correspondence of 
this mother to her daughter coming under the pruning- 
knife of one of the stiffest and most pedantic types pos- 
sible of the time of Louis XV. Nothing throws more 
light on the literary style of that day than the things he 
suppressed. ‘‘Everything here is fairly bursting with 
grain,” Madame de Sévigné wrote, to describe the splen- 
did harvest. ‘‘ Bursting”—the word crever seemed to 
the Chevalier Perrin quite too common a word for polite 
correspondence. He suppressed the phrase. ‘‘I have a 
violin concert every evening under my window for four 
sous,” she wrote from Vichy. How could a marquise 
mention four sous? ‘* At very slight expense,” corrected 
Perrin. What must it have cost Madame de Sévigné to 
be natural! Even her own daughter could not forget 
ceremony with her. ‘Call me Pierrot,” Madame de 
Sévigné replied once to Pauline, who persisted in writing 
out all her mother’s titles on all her letters. 

The memory of one of the most delightful types that 
ever lived, and one of the most charming country lives 
that was ever lived by a woman, is enshrined in that old 
Brittany chateau, and if you are by this time as much in- 
cnesied ta ** Les Rochers” as I am, you will like to hear 
more of it in another letter. 

KaTHarineé De Forest. 














SOME weeks before the styles for gowns have been 
WO definitely settled upon, the materials that will be 
fashionable are displayed, so that it is possible to decide 
upon colors and fabrics. In the middle of winter the 
spring goods are exhibited, and the same way during the 
summer. ‘The very early fashions in_ golor, however, re- 
quire to be most carefully chosen, as there is such a thing 
as being too much in advance of the times. On the other 
hand, many of the gowns made up late in the summer can 
be relied upon as giving some hints as to earliest autumn 
styles, 

“Almost invariably the color notes that appear earliest 
are crude and garish, and are to be avoided by women 
with slender purses. A conspicuous and striking costume 
is all very well if it does not have to be worn too often, 
but for general wear bizarre effects are best eschewed in 
favor of equally smart but less startling ones. 

This season, judging from the materials now exhibited, 
there will be no reason why each woman may not freely 
exercise her individual taste, for there are many different 
fabrics and many different colorings and designs. 


SMOOTH CLOTHS. 


The satin-finish cloths that were seen last winter are 
again to be fashionable. Blue is to be a favorite color; 
all shades of gray, brown in its many tints, and red. 
Purple will not be utterly tabooed, although it has been 
very generally worn so long that it is a trifle passé. For 
street wear the dark colors will be smarter than the light, 
but for house wear all the delicate shades will be consid- 
ered appropriate. Cashmeres with an exquisite finish 
are exhibited in every possible color, while even poplins 
have a smooth look that they never before possessed. 

A very dark blue satin-faced cloth has the skirt braided 
with silk braid in an elaborate pattern which extends 
completely around the skirt, and then goes up in points 
half-way to the waist. 

The body of the waist is made with a full blouse effect 
in front, and opens over a full waistcoat of yeliow Liberty 
velvet; the fronts of the waist are completely covered 
with braiding to match the skirt. The sleeves are tight- 
fitting, with only a small puff at the top, and have a deep 
pointed cuff of the braiding. A narrow belt of bias satin 
and a stock-collar of velvet to match the vest and finish 
the waist and neck. In the deep brown smooth cloth 
another smart costume is made much in the same style, 
but with the brown braiding outlined by a narrow round 
band of brown and gold. The vest in the brown cos- 
tume is of bright blue velvet; collar and belt of black 
satin. 

In the black smooth cloths there are some exquisite 
varieties, seemingly all alike, and yet really unlike in the 
difference of weave and finish. Many are in themselves 
so perfect it seems almost a pity to use any braiding or 
trimming on them; but still there are very few gowns 
made up plainly at present, and even the short coats are 
adorned with velvet and braid. A deep stone-gray cloth 
is made into a long redingote, which has much the effect 
of a princesse gown. Tight-fitting in the back, there is 
an unusual amount of fulness in the skirts; the front is 
double-breasted, and fastens across with frogs of gray 
and steel passementerie. Down the front and around 
the hem of this coat is a band of gray passementerie 
studded with cut-steel nail-heads. Such a redingote is a 
very warm garment, but can be worn over a light cos- 
tume, and is exceedingly elegant for the promenade. 

The satin-finish cashmeres make very charming gowns 
for house wear. As the material is exceedingly soft and 
pliable, there is little difficulty in making a cashmere 
waist fit well. Skirts of it look best when draped, and 
draped skirts have again come into style. A light gray 
cashmere is made with the skirt trimmed with five bands 
of narrow gray satin ribbon. At the back of the skirt the 
fulness is draped high enough to show a flounce on the silk 
under-skirt; this flounce is of the cashmere, also trimmed 
With the narrow satin ribbon. The waist is in full blouse 
effect in front, and has bands of the ribbon finished at the 
side with loops and steel buttons, opened sufficiently to 
show a full vest of cream-white Liberty silk. A belt and 
collar of cream-white silk,each fastened with a rhinestone 
buckle, make a pretty finish to the gown. — ie 

Henrietta cloth, which is always worn in mourning, is 
again in style this season, but comes in more variety than 
ever. The dead black is considered more appropriate for 
mourning than the blue-black, but it has a softer finish 
and more of a gloss than it had last year. When it is blue- 
black and has a satin finish, it is taken out of the list of 
mourning goods, and is then Eudora cloth or any other 
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name that may happen to be bestowed upon it; but no 
matter by what name it is designated it wears well and 
is most satisfactory, and has the great alvantage over 
other materials of being light and yet having warmth. 


POPLINS. 


Poplins are “ —— and both plain and figured pat- 
terns are to be seen. ight plaids, checks, and stripes are 
exceedingly effective, and look as though they might be 
very durable. All the Scotch plaids are fashionable, and 
many new plaids have been recently designed. On a 
dark brown, blue, or black background the bright colors 
stand out clearand sharp. They will be made up in skirts 
to wear with plain short coats, & school frocks, and will 
be greatly used for combining with other materials for 
vests, sleeves, and trimmings. 

The plain colors in the poplins are much smarter, and 
will be worn with velvet waists and jackets. A dark 
brown trimmed around the skirt with black and gold 
braid has a short blouse of brown velvet with vest of 
yellow satin. At the belt and fastening the collar are 
gold buckles which show to great advantage against the 
dark brown. For children’s frocks poplin is a capital 
material, as it wears well and always looks smart. It is 
not, however, suitable for school frocks, and under all cir- 
cumstances shouid be simply made. Dark brown, blue, 
and scarlet are the best colors. 

There are many different kinds of poplin; some classed 
under the head of novelties; these have dots of white 
or black silk, and are suitable for reception costumes. 
One in gray flecked with white has recently been made 
up; the skirt plain and with little or no flare, the waist a 
lace blouse over yellow satin, with a bertha of the poplin 
cut in squares and edged with a band of guipure lace. 
This bertha is quite long, and there are points which fall 
over the sleeves, Collar and belt are of yellow velvet 
finished with long pointed bows. 


CREPE DE CHINE. 


Crépe de Chine cannot be called a winter fabric, but 
there are so many gowns made of the fascinating materi- 
al that it will have to be mentioned with the winter ma- 
terials. It is of course quite too thin to wear excepting 
in the house, but there are many lovely house gowns made 
of it. In pale rose pink isa dainty dinner gown, the skirt 
trimmed with Chantilly lace appliqué in points all around 
the entire width. The waist has a bertha of white lace, 
but the full blouse front: is covered with points of the 
Chantilly to match the skirt. 

A pale blue gown of crépe de Chine has the skirt made 
full and gathered on to four cords. The waist, also full, 
has a lace Figaro, shirred sleeves, and collar and belt of 
white satin. In pale gray is an effective tea gown, the 
back tight-fitting, the fronts loose below a deep shirring 
on the shoulders, and with full inner front of embroider- 
el white chiffon, this is most artistic. A deep accordion- 
pleated collar hangs down over the sleeves, which are 
tight-fitting and shirred the entire length. A wide sash of 
white crépe de Chine is knotted over the chiffon front 
and hangs to the very hem. 

Separate waists of this material were among the newest 
fashions last spring, and will again be fashionable this 
winter. A peculiar shade of marine blue is particularly 
attractive; the back is tight-fitting, made in one piece, 
and any fulness there may be drawn into the belt; the 
front hangs very full, and on the crépe are sewed dif- 
ferent colored jets and spangles. The description sounds 
garish, but the effect, while exceedingly smart, is quiet and 
in good taste. In deep gray the same style of waist is 
trimmed with steel and jet, the sleeves are cut in points, 
with the same trimming put on for some distance, and at 
the wrist lace ruffles. 

For ball gowns crépe is to be greatly used, but not plain; 
it will be trimmed with ruffles, flounces, and, above all, 
with lace appliqué. An orange crépe dinner gown is 
made over a pale yellow silk; the waist is draped in sur- 
plicé fashion, but the folds ure arranged to hang loose aud 
not to lie flat. Diagonally across the front of the waist 
und hanging down on the skirt is a spray of brown velvet 
flowers shading from pale yellow to dark brown. On one 
shoulder is a wide bow of brown velvet, and there is a 
belt with long ends of brown velvet ribbon. The colorin 
is most effective, and the crépe falls in most graceful and 
becoming lines. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 


Black silks are again greatly in favor, and are in such 
great variety that it is difficult to know what to buy. The 
plain shiny silks are very smart, but not so satisfactory 
as the gros grain and peau de soie, which are to be greatly 
in favor. Small figured patierns in brocades onl plain 
satins are not tabooed, although not to be placed among 
the most desirable. Colored silks of all kinds and bro- 
caded effects, particularly for older women, are very stun- 
ning in design and coloring. One of the newest fashions 
is to have a black silk made with facings, linings, and 
bows of some bright color. Turquoise blue, yellow, and 
red are much used in this way, and the effect is singu- 
larly good. Brocaded silks and satins are still being sold 
at such very low prices as to make the careful shopper 
very wary. A bargain is always a delightful thing to 
secure, but when any material is sold astonishingly cheap 
there is the danger it will be so universally worn as to 
lose any smart look. For evening wear the plain silks 
and satins as well as the brocades will be fashionable, and 
it is said gauze, net, tulle, and chiffon are to be relegated 
almost exclusively to young girls. 

When net is used it is to be made up over expen- 
sive silk or satin linings, and elaborately and effectively 
trimmed. Simplicity is no longer to be in fashion 


VELVET, VELVETEEN, AND CORDUROY. 


These three materials are to be much used for winter 
costumes. Both the long redingotes and the short blouses, 
which are to be marked features of this season’s fashions, 
are especially suited to these fabrics. A stamped vel- 
veteen or corduroy is exceedingly effective, and there are 
now several gowns ordered of it. Gray and light tan 
and deep brown are the smartest colors. A light tan 
gown in princesse shape has a vest of orange velvet bor- 
dered with fur, and a band of fur around the skirt, collar, 
and cuffs. An inside ruche of white lace and a full jabot 
of white lace over the orange vest soften the whole cos- 
tume and make it very becoming. The sleeves are small, 
with a puff at the top. 











CRAPE COLLAR FOR MOURNING. 


SLACK LACE AND MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 
COLLARETTE 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


AUTUMN GOWNS AND JACKET. 
TAILOR gown for early autumn wear is of 

J brown and beige-colored mixed wool, relieved 
by some plain cloth of pale beige-color and brown 
soutache braid. A narrow panel of the plain cloth 
is on either side of the skirt front, edged with 
soutache, and narrow insertions to correspond are 
in the front and back of the waist, while the 
small single revers is faced with the cloth. The 
waist has a blouse front, plain back, and slashed 
basque below a brown silk belt, and is crossed 
with rows of braid ending in loops caught with 
small brown pearl buttons 

A silver-gray cashmere is trimmed with narrow 
bias bands of the material piped with black satin, 
and Chantilly lace insertion. The front of the 
blouse-waist is tucked, and trimmed with three 
groups. of narrow tabs piped with black and 
caught with a tiny jet button. The square tuck- 
ed collar is surrounded with two piped bands and 
rows of insertion, Three bands with pointed ends 
caught by a button and rows of insertion between 
are around the skirt, which has a tacked band 
crossed with tabs on the left side. The sleeves 
are tucked across at intervals 

The jacket illustrated is of black cloth, cut with 
plain round front and two flat box-pleats in the 
skirt of the back; the high flaring collar is slash- 
ed; the sleeves are small! and pleated into the arm- 
hole. The close-buttoned fronts are elaborately 
braided with black soutache in two widths, and 
the braiding is enhanced by jet beading. 


JADED GIRLS. 


as [° it possible that can be Lucy Mayo?” asked 
a lady of her hostess, at a reception ina New 
England college town 

‘*Certainly,” was the reply. ‘‘Why do you 
seem so surprised?” 

“When | went away, three years ago,” the lady 
answered, ‘‘she was a beautiful, fresh, blooming 
girl of eighteen, just entering society. Now she 
has lost every particle of color and girlish plump- 





AUTUMN TAILOR GOWN. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


ness, and looks like a faded woman of thirty- 
five. I can hardly believe my eyes. What 
has wrought such a change?” 

“Oh, 1 suppose it’s because she happens to 
be one of the kind of girls who fade early,” 
said the hostess, lightly. 

‘No, I don’t think so,” was the decided re- 
ply. ‘‘ Her mother kept ber bloom and youth- 
ful look until she was forty. Lucy isn’t a 
faded girl—she’s a jaded girl. Although I 
haven't been where I could watch her, I feel 


morally sure that social dissipation accounts for her wilted 


looks. 


She might be rejuvenated even now if somebody 


would insist upon her going to bed every night at eight 
o'clock, and instead of allowing her to dance, would com- 


pel her to take her exercise by daylight out-of-doors. 


” 


It is a pity that this sensible view of the premature 
aging of young girls is not held by more of our American 
mothers and fathers. Wherever there is a social centre, 


CHECKED WOOL orn Jee WITH BLACK 


For pattern and description see No. LX. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


be it ever so small—a community cursed by a lit 
tle furbelowed and affected Mrs. Grundy, with 
her fads and tyrannies—there you will find a 
goodly number of Lucy Mayos, victims of the 
petty “society craze" by which so many of our 
American cities and towns are possessed. Late 
hours, nerve- wearing excitements, improper dress- 
ing, unwholesome ‘* refreshments” (what a satire 
in a word!), all indulged in to excess and beyond 
the normal strength of any undeveloped woman 
—is it any wonder that there are so many jaded 
girls among the so-called ‘‘ social set”? And the 
worst of it is that so many of them—less blind, 
if not less indifferent, than their parents—know- 
ing perfectly well what is sapping their vitality, 
in their love of excitement, try to cover up the 
evidences of devitalization, and deliberately con- 
tinue in a course which they cannot doubt must 
end in invalidism. Cosmetics for the vanished 
roses of the blood, stimulants for the flagging 
natural forces, excitement for the drooping spirits 
—these are some of the veils which the jaded girl 
hangs between herself and the eyes of others. 
And excellent deceptions they are, sometimes, for 
the careless observer. But love sees through them. 
If the girl has any one who sincerely loves her, 
there will be one voice confirming her own secret 
self-knowledge, one earnest, remonstrant plea 
against the tyranny of social dissipation. 

The trouble with most girls in the heydey of 
their youth is that they are indifferent to the fu- 























BRAIDED AUTUMN JACKET. 


ture. Womanhood and motherhood are two great 
impending realities and responsibilities of which 
they seldom think. The too-common impression 
with them is that youth is the only period of life 
that is really worth living; the rest is merely sup- 
plementary existence. ‘* We must make the most 
of youth,” is the common sentiment of girlhood. 
** We must have a good time while we are young. 
After that it doesn’t matter much. Life will be 
dull enough anyway.” So the young girl waste- 
fully uses up her capital till she is ushered into 
womanhood, with exhausted vitality and a kind of 
frost-ripened aspect of maturity. It is then that 
she learns her great mistake. Youth, she finds, 
was not the real temple of life, only the vestibule, 
the ante-chamber. And here, upon the mere 
threshold of life, she has expended the physical 
strength, the moral wholeness, the peel a of 
mind, body, and spirit, which God gave her at 
the outset as an endowment for the high and holy 
functions of wifehood and motherhood. A jaded 
girl facing life at the very point where its real, 
its vital demands begin! A sound constitution 
sacrificed to polite excesses and dissipations! 
What an outlook, yes, and what an inlook, for a 
girl who has waked at last to the serious mean- 
ing of life! Does it seem now as if she had had 
a ‘‘good time,” though of the maddest, merriest 
kind? Or was it not rather a bad time, with all 
its despoiling and cheating of the grander future? 
So much of the purity and wholeness of wife- 
hood danced and flirted away, and so much of 
the strength and potency of motherbood vanished 
with the loss of nature’s sweet restoring sleep! 

A little society, perhaps, may not hurt a girl— 
even a little of that flimsy and artificial and hollow 
society that expends itself in balls and theatre par- 
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ties and full-dress receptions. But the tendency in this 
kind of life is always to moral and physical harm, through 
excess and abuse. Nearly all the jaded girls one meets now- 
adays are those who have lost their vigor through social 
excesses. Even the hard-worked factory girls get their 
eight or nine hours of sleep out of the twenty-four, and 
so keep their.rosy cheeks and rounded outlines of face 
and figure long after these have been squandered by girls 
who have nothing to do but to attend balls and parties. If 
a girl thinks, or her parents think, that she must go into 
society, the on'y safe rule to follow is that of cautious 
moderation. Such periods of debilitating excess as the 
ante-Lenten dances and the Commencement dissipations 
of college towns should be avoided, or at least adjusted 
to the demands of reason. No girl ought to allow herself 
three successive nights of social excitement. If she does, 
a month's languid rebate will not make good her physical 
losses. Once the nervous and muscular systems are both 
thoroughly exhausted together, the vital forces have suf- 
fered an irreparable drain. 

The girl who would run no risk of becoming jaded 
should limit herself to quiet society—everybody knows 
what that means—and such wholesome excitements as are 
really exhilarations, like in-door games and out-door sports. 
The bicycle, the golf-stick, and the canoe are doing more, 
I believe, to break the tyranny of what might be called 
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chandelier society than any combination of emancipating 
forces that woman has ever enlisted. Let the jaded girls 
buy themselves wheels—get out of party dresses into out- 
door costumes of any-kind—and they may hope to re- 
cover some part, at least, of the vitality they have wasted 
under the gas-jets. JAMES BucKHAM. 


EXERCISE IN SCHOOLS. 
Most of our city public schools spend a short amount 
4 of time each day in physical exercise. Many par- 
ents question, however, whether this diversion is really 
beneficial to the pupil. 

The time which can be spared from the school hours 
is, of course, very short, ten or fifteen minutes per day be- 
ing the average amount used for physical exercise. There 
is no gymnasium work, the pupils merely standing in 
their places and executing a few arm and shoulder move- 
ments. As the space is so limited the movements are 
rarely done properly, certainly not with any freedom of 
action, and the teacher herself is rarely expert enough in 
such exercises, or has knowledge enough of physical sci- 
ence, to instruct each pupil how to exercise so as to at- 
tain the best results. 

All these drawbacks seem to be inevitable, and neither 
principals nor teachers can be blamed in the matter. They 
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are obliged to put a certain amount of ‘‘ physical exercise ” 
into their curriculum, and they putit there. The limited 
time, cramped space, and insufficient knowledge of the 
subject, which are all they can put at the disposal of the 
pupil, are not owing to any fault of theirs. This brief 
period of ill-directed work, slipped through somehow, is 
all they can give. 

But the development of the body, according to correct 
rules, is a science whose value and possibilities we are just 
beginning to recognize. And it does seem important that 
any training of our children in this science should be 
rightly done, if done at all. 


GIRLS’ MOURNING FROCKS. 

YOUNG girl’s mourning gown of black tamise-cloth 

is trimmed with narrow folds of English crape. 
The waist is a blouse with a yoke-shaped collar with an 
gular ends resting against the sleeve. Narrow folds are 
put down either side of the blouse, and others edge and 
cross the collar; a crape belt with side bow finishes the 
waist. A smaller girl's frock is trimmed with two folds 
of the material around the skirt. The blouse-waist is 
tucked in deep tucks from neck to belt, and is trimmed 
with small jacket pieces of crape edged with tiny ball 
drops. 


Fie. 5.—BACK OF GOWN 
FIG. 4, 
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Piace.— The Edge of a Glen. 
PERSONS: 
He. 
Sur. 
Asem, the Spirit of the Glen, 
Enter He and She at L., sauntering 

She. Oh! I'm tired 

He. Not of me, I hope. 

She. No; of myself, I think. Let's sit down (poking 
a recumbent tree trunk with her parasol). This isn’t very 
soft, but it will do for a temporary =. 

He (taking his handkerchief from his pocket and spread- 
ing it out on the log). Allow me; otherwise you might in- 
jure your gown 

She. How thovghtful you are, and how self-sacrificing ! 

He. Don't mention it 

She. I will endeavor to poise only, as it were. 
mer butterfly, you know 

He (throwing himself on the grass at her feet). Summer 
butterfly—very pretty. Who said so? 

She. Isaid so. It’s patented. No one else can apply it. 

He. To you, you mean ? 

She. Certainly 

He (musing). A summer butterfly—and what are you in 
winter? 

She. Oh, a night moth, I think. 

He. A night moth ? 

She. Yes; don’t you know how they flap, flap, flap their 
poor little wings in the heat and light, so aimlessly, all 
night long? But when summer comes my wings are 
gauze (holding up to the sunlight the diaphanous folds of her 
dress), and I fly away in the lovely sunlight and am happy. 

He. Wonderful ! 

She. You don’t believe me? 

He. Not altogether—no. 


A sum- 


She. What don't you believe? 

He, The entirety of neither the aimlessness nor the hap- 
piness. 

She. You are a cruel, sarcastic man. 

He. Cruel, it may be, but honest. 

She. Honest, perhaps, but never serious. Never. 


He. Serious with you? 
with a summer butterfly! 

She. 1 told you the expression was patented 

He. Excuse me: you said its application was patented. 

She. And didn’t you this minute apply it to me ? 

He. 1 used it as a glittering generality, appropriate to 
the occasion. Just so far as I could be serious with a 
summer butterfly could I be serious with you. And 
what's the use in being serious? All the world is serious 
but you 

She. But you, J say 

He. You say *‘ but me”; I say “ but you.” 
the combination, can you expect but frivolity ? 

She. 1 don't expect. I've given that up long ago—from 


Ha! ha! (laughing). Serious 


What, in 


fou 
’ He. (starting). What do you mean? 

She. Nothing. Only that you do not believe in my sin- 
cerity. 

He. Yes,1 do. I believe you are sincerely bored by 
me 


She (interrupting). Quite true—sometimes. 
you will persist in laughing at me. 

He, Ah, but to be irresistible / 
mean ? 

She. Nonsense 

He, That may be, but it’s what you are. 

She. Nonsense? Thank you. 

He. No; irresistible. But, after all, what is more charm- 
ing than nonsense? Now could anything be more de- 
lightful, more suggestive than this line—** He tinkledy, 
winkledy, binkled the bell”? What a silvery ring there 
is about it! How much more expressive than if he had 
simply said, ‘“* He lightly rang the bell”! How beyond all 
analysis is the charm of that pure nonsense! 

She (yawning). Then I suppose that, being looked upon 
as mere nonsense for you to laugh at, I am beyond all 
analysis 

He. Far, far— 

She. Since when ? 

He. Since the day I first saw you—four, five, six— 

She (interrupting). Don't you dare to say how many ! 

He. 1 don't dare to say how many years-ago. Since 
when you have fascinated me, repelled me, allured me, 
dropped me, held me, rebuffed me, enchanted me, and 
done the same to every other man who came in your way. 
And the most extraordinary thing about it all is that I am 
still your—what ? ee at her. 

She. Not my anything, but the most audacious and im- 
pertinent of men. How dare you ? (her voice softening, a 
sob rising). You, to whom I have always been the kindest 
and gentlest of friends. You, for whom I have always 
felt so sorry because—because you could not get the one 
you wented. 

He. The one I wanted? (fiercely). 

She. Why, who but Cynthia ? 

He. Cynthia? Ha! ha! 

She. And I have always stood up for you and defended 
you, and said they must forgive you when you were hard 
and sharp, because you could never get over it. 

| He springs to his feet. 

He. Get over it! Cynthia! Heavens! 

She. Yes; and now you laugh at me and accuse me of 
having no beart. [ Sobbing. 

He. 1% Never! [Sits on the log beside her. 

She. And you harp upon my age. 

He, Indeed 1 must beg your pardon. 


As when 


What does not that 


What one? Who? 


You are quite 


mistaken. 
She (hiding her face in her handkerchief). Oh yes, you 
did. You said it was years and years and years ( peeking 


at him with one eye) since we first met. As if that wasn’t 
the same thing as telling me I was as old as the hills! 
And then you said I was a frivolous flirt. Oh! (looking 
up from her handkerchief and wiping her eyes). I'll show 
you that I can be so serious and so uninteresting that you'll 
never Want to see me again, and you'll wish you hadn't 
gaid such nasty things to me. I'll talk the way that Miss 


A SUMMER IDYL. 


be Acted Ont-of-Doors. 
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CARTER. 


Simpkinson at the hotel does about—about—the medical 
education of women, for instance. 

He. Do you know what I told her when she button- 
holed me on the subject the other day ? 

She. No, I don't, but I’m sure it was something dis- 
agreeable. 

He. 1 told her I didn’t believe in training women as 
surgeons ; that for my part I'd been * cut up” enough by 
women already. 

She. You did ? 
it? 

He, She didn’t know what I meant, any more than you 
did when I said you were beyond analysis. 

She. Humph! Indeed? But we are through with 
personalities, if you please. Between you and, me they 
bring out too much ill-feeling. 

He. They seem to. 

She. The safest thing for us is the broad field of sub- 
jects of general interest, as, for instance, the validity of 
the income tax. 

He. What do you know about the validity of the income 
tux? 

She. Oh, you didn’t know that I knew there was ever 
such a thing suggested as an income tax, did you? I 
know a great deal more than you think I do (smiling). 
I don’t read the headings in the newspapers for nothing. 
I can talk about the treaty between China and Japan 
too, and about the rights of Korea, and I can talk on the 
labor question, and I can be a Socialist with the Socialist. 

He. I don’t doubt it. Especially if the Socialist hap- 
pens to be a man. 

[Turning away, slides to the other end of the log. 

She. Oli, do be careful. . . Can't I lend you my hand- 
kerchief for a cushion? 

[ Roguishly offers him a scrap of a handkerchief. 

He, Thank you. (Takes handkerchief ; feels of it.) It’s 
astonishing how dry it is, after all those tears. Don't you 
think you may need it again for the same purpose ? 

She. Oh, thank you; I have yours, you know. 

[Léfts up a corner of his handkerchief and wipes one eye 
with it. He spreads out her handkerchief, but sits 
down to one side of it, leaving it plainly visible. 

She. To continue—I can talk also on the woman ques- 
tion—her rights and her sphere, her limitations in wed- 
loc 


How lovely! And how did she take 


He. What a puzzling woman you would be in that last 
situation yourself! One moment a butterfly, the next a 
stinging hornet. Now brilliant and sparkling, next tire- 
some and prosy. 

She (smiling sweetly). Oh no. I should be always the 
same—always mild asa May morning, sweet and yet spar- 
kling. If he stormed and said *‘ the tea is cold,” I would 
sinile sweetly and say, ‘* Yes, dearest, so it is,” and then I 
would fly to secure him a fresh hot cup before he had time 
to recover from the surprise of my agreeing with him. If 
he wanted me to ride a wheel, I'd have such a costume 
made—m-m-m—one to each knee—and show it to him— 
that he'd forbid my riding on the spot. If he wanted to 
stay at home in the evening, I'd stay too, and be charm 
ing to him. I'd sing to him, and play for him, and make 
him happy. If he wanted me to go out with him, I’d go, 
and scintillate so gayly that he would be too proud of me 
ever to want to leave me at home. And I should be ever, 
ever, ever the same. [ Nods decidedly. 

He. Impossible. 

She. How do you know ? [Saucily. 

He. Because if now you are never the same two minutes 
in succession, how could you be the same for a lifetime ? 

She. No wonder I am never the same with you! You 
declare that you like nonsense, and then you find fault 
with me for being nonsensical. Then, when I try to be 
serious, you accuse me of inconstancy. If I could once 
find out what you really would like, 1 might try that 
steadily for half an hour, or even for an afternoon. I 
couldn't promise it for a lifetime. 

He. That | know only too well. 

She. It’s never well to be too sure ; but come, what 
would you like now? Let me try for just a half-hour to 
be agreeable to you. Hard work, but I'll try, if you'll 
name the style. 

He. How about that even-tempered, scintillating sweet- 
ness you were just speaking of—sort of honey-and-dia- 
mond combination ? 

She. Should you like to have me try that ? 

He. Why, yes, 1 think I should, just as an experiment. 

She. Aren't you afraid of the consequences ? 

He. Consequences ? 

She. Yes. Did you never play the game in your early 
youth ? 

He. Oh, we're all game to you. 

She. 1 don’t know about that. It’s not all fun. 
a good deal of serious business about it. 

He. Angling always was a solemn thing. 

She. Angling ! ow dare you? Most of you jump 
eagerly on to the hook, whether it’s baited or not. 

He. And then what? 

She. Then? Oh, perhaps we put you kindly back into 
the water again, to jump on to the next hook that comes 
along. 

He Some of us are even sillier than that, for some of us 
return speedily to the old original hook. 

She. Oh no! Not many. It’s very rare. 

He (hits the ground with his stick). More fools we, then. 

She. Are you ready to begin? 

He. Begin what? Chasing the hook ? 
for years. 

She. Begin with my efforts to please, to which you 
were so kind as to apply the term honey and diamonds. 

He. Yes, indeed. (Brightening up.) Is there any spe- 
cial opening to the act? 

She. Oh no. Just be natural, and I'll follow suit. 

He. Oh, but if you were natural, it wouldn't be honey 
and diamonds—at least it wouldn’t be anything continu- 
ously. 

She. No. That’s perfectl 
I'll be natural—merely that i 
He. You will ? 


There's 


I’ve been at it 


true. I don’t mean that 
will follow your lead. 


She. Yes, I'll try to; but you mustn’t soar too high, you 
know. 

He (rises, offers his hand, as if to lead her off). Allow 
me? 

She (takes his arm). And where, might I ask, are we 
going ? 

He. To the altar, 

She (laughing and drawing back). But 1 told you you 
must not soar too high. 

He. It’s down hill all the way to the church. 

She (sitting down). But let us take a litile time to think 
about it. (Roguishly.) The pleasures of anticipation are so 
great. 

He. I've not tasted them in this line. However (sitting 
down on his end of the log), 1 suppose a sham anticipation 
is better than none at all. 

She. Yes, I suppose so. 

He. If you were a little more certain of it we might do 
away with the sham and make it real. 

She. Make what real? 

He, The anticipation. 

She. Realize the anticipation, I suppose you mean. 

He. Yes, that’s what I mean. 

She. Oh dear! I don’t believe I can play this game. 

He (angrily). Play this game? It’s a game you've been 
playing your whole life! 

She. What do you mean, sir? 
sham love-making. You give me enough of it in real 
life. I'm tired of this shabby, faded, worn-out love you 
make to me (He absently wipes his astonished face with her 
handkerchief, and then puts it into his pocket), as dingy and 
forlorn as the flowers from last night’s ball. Though half 
in fun, I really was trying to see if I could not please you, 
simply, for just one half-hour, and in comes this dreary, 
lifeless pretence at love-making, mixed with accusations 
of my trifling and angling and frivolling. Do you think 
I like to trifle, to ‘“‘fascinate and repel,” as you told me 
not fifteen minutes ago—or, less courteously, “to drop 
or tohold”? No! I despise it! but I have to do it in self- 
defence. Because when I was younger and beginning 
everything no one came to whom I could wholly give my 
heart, the whole world of men come to me now, sham- 
ming and trifling, and expecting the same from me. Oh, 
I am tired, tired of it all! 

He. And of me? And yet I was never more in earnest, 
never admired you more than now, never so truly knew 
that I loved you. 

She. Yes, and even now you onl 


(Rising.) I mean this 


know it. You donot 


feel it. Oh, it is all sham, this feeble love that people 
make! I am tired of playing. Don't play with me — 
more. Hate me, if you can. Despise me, if you will; 


but don’t play with me. I am tired of it all! 

He (approaching her). Aud that means that you are tired 
of me? 

She. Yes—if you will put itso. Yes, 1 am! 

He. Good-by, then. (Turning away.) We will see who 
is playing this time. 

[ Brit He at R. She stands with her back turned, facing 
L. He disappears among the trees. She listens till 
his last footstep diea away. 

She (turning). That chapter is closed. It is better so. 
It had gone on so long. (Sits on the log.) And I was tired. 
He did not care himself, and so he would never believe 
that any one else could. Oh, I could not let myself care! 
And it’s all over now. Well, there'll be no more sham love- 
making from him. One less of them (/aughs); that’s one 
good thing. (A strange bird note from the glen.) Hark ! 
What was that? I never heard that note before! (Listens. 
Bird note again.) How strange! ( Pause.) He was angry. 
1 wonder if he’s gone back to the village? (Steps up on to 
the log, shades her eyes with her hand, and cranes her neck.) 
I can’t see him on the road. (Discovers his handkerchief.) 
His handkerchief! Well, that’s something. Oh! and he 
has mine! I think l’ve rather made in the exchange. 
(Holding up the handkerchief by two corners.) There’s more 
to this. (Bird note is heard.) There's that wonderful bird 
again. It makes me think of Siegfried’s bird in the opera. 
(Alseis, the Spirit of the Glen, peers from behind a large 
tree at R.) Perhaps it will advise me, as Siegfried’s did 
him. I’m sure I need advising, Oh, I'm tired, tired of 
it all. 

[Buries her face in the large handkerchief and re- 
mains motionless for some moments, The Spirit of 
the Glen emerges from behind the tree, holding a 
willow branch, and comes slowly towards her, stops 
within about three feet of her, and touches her with 
the willow branch. She, without looking up, brushes 
it away with her hand. The Spirit of the Glen 
touches her again. This time She looks up, and 
starts to her feet. 

She. Whois it? Am I dreaming? 

Alseis. It is Alseis, the Spirit of the Glen, dear world- 
child. You heard my note just now? Only such ears as 
yours can hear it. (She wnconsciously puts her hand to her 
ear.) Only such eyes as yours can look upon me, for I 
am visible only to those in trouble such as yours. (She 
drops down upon the log.) Ah, what do I not know of the 
sad loves of world-children? To me all lovers come; a safe 
confidante am L_ In my cool hollows sighs of unhappy 
lovers rend the air. My sweet, rippling brook hides their 
bitter tears. Wish they solitude; they never dream of my 
presence. Are they lonely, weary, in need of counsel; I 
reveal myself to them as now to you, dear world-child. 
Ah, Ihave happy secrets too! Joyous lovers wander over 
my mossy rocks. Then eyes meet and tingling finger-tips 
touch, with now and then a tenderly helping band, in 
grave fears lest the fair one may slip and fall. And all is 
reflected in my gently laughing brook. And sometimes 
first avowals are made among my shadows, inspired by my 
fern-covered hill-sides, with their scattered, slanting sun- 
beams, leading the thoughts up and out to the great sky of 
happiness beyond. (She wipes her eyes.) Dear world-child, 
weep not. Weep not at thought of all these joys possessed 
by others, Your joy comes also if you would but heed my 
words. Listen, world-child (kneeling down by the log); listen 
to the Spirit of the Glen, who has heard and seen the sweet, 
the sad, stories of lovers from the time when the Indian 
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maidens looked in my quiet pools for the faces reflected of 
their beloved braves, until to-day, when you and that one 
yonder, who rate, eg shakes her head), have jarted in 
anger. Listen! (Pointing upward.) Do you hear my trees 
whispering to each other in the wind ? Do you know whit 
they are saying ?. Poets sing it. My trees have seen it, 
and night and day they whisper, ‘‘Love is best.” Harden 
your heart no longer, dear world-child. Fear no more to 
know your own heart. Blame no other for half-hearted 
love, when you yourself deny your own heart's love. For- 
give—and Jove, and love will come to you again—true, real, 
unfeigned love. It is waiting for you, sealed, locked fast; 
but you only can unlock it, and in this flower you will find 
akey. (Tossing a flower into her lap.) Full well I knew 
that other’s story. Even my little fishes know it well. 
But now he called them foolish brothers. 

She (aside). Then, after all, he has not gone so far away. 

Alseis. He spoke in sad despairing tones—such tones as 
tell of hopeless love—and lovers tell the truth to me. Dear 
world-child, heed. Remember! (Alseis turns and with- 
draws quietly into the glen, pauses at the edge of a thicket, 
and turning, says:) Remember, “ Love is best.” 

[The hird-note is heard, and again, and once more, 
softer and softer each time. She looks after Alseis, 
rubs her eyes, looks at the flower, looks at the spot 
where Alseis knelt, goes over to the place in the 
thicket where Alseis disappeared, peeps into the 
thicket, shakes her head, comes back and sits down on 
the log. 

She. It may all be true enough, even if it was a dream, 
But it couldn't have been a dream, for this flower she gave 
me is a real flower. She said I would find a key in the 
flower. I wonder if it will turn into one. And so he has 
not gone. But why doesn’t he come back ? ‘‘ Remember”? 
“A key”? Am l donadan still? 

(He appears, coming from the glen at R. 
to the log. 

She. Well? 

He. Well? 

She. Did you come back for your handkerchief? 

He. Are you rested? 

She. Oh, awfully rested from you; and I've had a 
dream, I think. 

He. So you have been asleep? 

She. i don't know, but I've had some advice. 

He. Advice? And are you acting upon it? 

She. 1 don’t know, but I think so—that is, I mean to. 

He, Has your sleep carried off your wits? You seem 
to be doubtful of everything. 

She. I'm not doubtful of one thing. 

He. And what is that? 

She. I'm sorry. 

He. What for? 

She. That I wasn’t serious. 

He. But I thought you were—dreadfully. 

She. Well, I mean that I was so nonsensical. 

He, But I thought you were—frightfully. 

She. Well, then, I don't know what 1 want to say, un 
less that I’m sorry. Iam just what I am 

He. But I think you are charming 

She. | wonder if you mean that. 
not sure I should like it. 

He. Well, in the first place, I do mean it; and in the 
second place, I thought you would like anything if I only 
meant it from the bottom of my heart. At least that’s 
what you said. And I confess to having had some com. 
punctions myself. I thought I would try once more and 
see if 1 couldn't make more of a success of it. If I fail 
this time, I'm going to give the hook business up for- 
ever. I’ve just been giving good advice to the fishes in 
the brook. 

She. I know you have. 

He. You know I have? And how, pray ? 

She. Oh, never mind now; and besides, you just told 
me yourself. I was given this flower with a special pur- 
pose, and now I don’t know what to do with it. Would 
you accept it as a peace-offering ? 

He. Indeed I would. And do you mean it ? 

She. Yes, 1 mean it. I am trying to mean everything 
I say. Of course that is trying not to say anything that 
I don't mean 

He (putting the flower in his coat). 
a flower in this way before. Do you know it ? 

She. Yes, I know it. Lam tryiug not to sham. 
to set you a good example. 

He. | was brutal to you this afternoon. 

She. Oh no, you were not. And if you were, it was 
no more than I deserved. 

He. I came back to tell you I was sorry. 
give me? 

She. I thought you came back to ask for your handker- 
chief. 

He. I came back to ask for something else too, for the 
last time. 

She. Oh, but you know you've never really asked before. 
It’s been only playing. 


Tle comes up 


[ Smiling. 


And if you do, I am 


You never gave me 


And so 
[Smiling. 


Will you for 


He. No. The difference is in you. You trust me this 
time. You never did before, and so I had no faith in 
myself. 

She. The key has unlocked it ! 


CURTAIN. 
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PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 

| ETWEEN soft green covers of a texture like the leaf 

of its tree namesake comes the calendar of the Pal- 
metto Club, of Daytona, Florida. Its Southern environ- 
ment is indicated in the term of its meetings, which begins 
in December and ends in April. A good point noted in 
the constitution is the designation of the annual meeting 
as the occasion upon which the yearly dues are to be paid. 
A day for payment simplifies accounts, and conduces to 
promptness. Mrs. Amelia Potter, secretary. 


Dec. 3.—Echoes from the Third Biennial G. F. W. C. 

Dee. 17.—Studies in Black and White, or Advancement of the South 
in the past Twenty-five Years. 

Dec. 31.—Fads in Modern Education. 

Jan, 1,.—Ethical Forces of the Universe. 
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Jan, 28.—The American Attitude toward Music. 
Muay Festival of 1896. Musical. 

Feb. 11.—Women in Associations. 

Feb. 25.—Some Phases of Education. 

Mar. 11,—Visitors’ Day. Paper by a Member of Outside Club. 

Mar, 25.—Young Ladies’ Day. Programme in Charge of Special 


The Cincinnati 


Committee, 
Apr. ».—Aunnual Meeting. 
Apr, 22.—Installation of Officers, Subject for Discussion ; The Ideal 


Club—what should it be? Each Member to respond to the Roll-call 
with an Answer not exceeding Two Minutes, 
ON THE PAYMENT OF CLUB DUES. 

An incident reported recently in print is of a club trea- 
surer acknowledging with earnest if apologetic gratitude 
the receipt from a resigning member of two years’ arrears 
of dues. The treasurer went so far, indeed, as to com- 
mend the action as ‘* thoroughbred,” and one which in- 
creased the writer's regret that the club should lose her as 
a member. The comment after the recital of facts was 
naturally surprise, and an expressed wonder if conditions 
as indicated existed in the majority of women’s clubs. 

It may be replied emphatically that they do not. Asa 
rule, club dues are paid with reasonable, if not exact, 
promptness. They are small, and they are not hard to 
collect. 

Probably the large city clubs encounter the greatest 
slowness in the matter of gathering their fees. These 
organizations are conducted on a business basis, with a 
system of preliminary and final notices, upon which their 
members are apt to lean until the last moment. Many of 
the members, too, have obligations in other societies, and 
divide the promptness of their payments in each, to the 
temporary neglect of some. But even in the largest clubs 
the treasurer’s demands are not long put off. 

In the smaller city clubs—those numbering from thirty 
to seventy members—and in town and village associa- 
tions, the dues ure generally promptly paid. There is a 
minimum of red tape in the transaction of business in 
these organizations which brings the volition of the mem- 
bers into effect. ‘The treasurer, too, comes in frequent 
personal contact with the members, as she may not do in 
the department clubs, which has a tendency to remind 
delinquents of their duty. 

Women’s accepted sensitiveness to a financial obligation 
is another factor in the matter to keep them mindful of 
their dues. The landlord of a New York hotel which is 
in especial favor for club meetings commented last winter 
to two club women who were settling the bill for a lunch- 
eon of their order. ‘‘ The ladies,” said he, ‘‘ are different 
from most of the men we serve. When the former come 
here for a luncheon, we know that every dollar of the 
account will be paid before they leave the place. We 
have to wait sometimes a long time after the men’s din- 
ners.” 

Club women’s responsibilities in some other respects per- 
taining to their work sit too lightly upon them, but in all 
honesty and fairness it must be admitted that their finan- 
cial obligations, as a rule, are well kept. 


THE DEERFIELD (MASSACHUSETTS) SOCIETY OF BLUE 
AND WHITE NEEDLE-WORK, 

The work of the Deerfield Society of Blue and White 
Needle-work is of a character that should entitle its mem- 
bers to handsome recognition at the hands of the patri- 
otic associations of the country. Its inception was the 

result, first of all, of a de- 
sire to perpetuate pieces 
of old Puritan needle- work 
that,though carefully pre- 
served under glass in the 
famous Deerfield Memo- 
rial Hall, were rapidly 
yielding to the remorseless 
tooth of time. Begun in 
this loyal spirit, the work 
has developed beyond the 
expectations of its found- 
ers. 
Miss Margaret C. Whit- 
ing and Miss Ellen Miller, 
of Deerfield, were the initial promoters of the enterprise, 
as they are still its leaders and ardent devotees. When 
their first purpose was accomplished it was to find that 
the work held possibilities that were most enticing. Amid 
the wealth of original designs in the samplers, tapestries, 
house linen, clothing, old china, and other heirlooms with 
which the historic town abounds—outside of the rich store 
in its memorial collection—enthusiasm grew with what it 
fed upon. Here was a field exclusive and unique—a mine 
of artistic work awaiting development. 

Two other Deerfield women, Miss Margaret Miller and 
Miss Mary E. Allen, early shared the interest of the first 
pair of workers, and the Deerfield Society sprang from 
this strong quartette. It counts now a dozen members, 
all Deerfield residents. 

Artistic, cultured women as they are, bringing to their 
work a love for it first, and a patient skill that is satisfied 
only when the best is achieved, it is not surprising that 
their efforts have produced beautiful results. The seal 
of the society, a ‘‘D” in old script set in a spinning- 
wheel, designed by Miss Allen, is set on a piece only 
when it has reached the degree of excellence that the club 
has made its standard. Such seal, so set, stamps every 
piece that the society allows to pass out of its hands. 

The work is confined so largely to the four simple shades 
of blue on white linen of as nearly the old homespun weave 
as it is possible to procure that the club’s title is appro- 
priate. But designs are worked out in other colors—the 
old-fashioned pinks, greens, and browns that were possible 
for the home-made dyes of our mothers to achieve. Table 
centres, doilies, reproductions of old bedquilts to be used 
as portiéres, piano scarfs, sofa pillows, screen panels—to all 
of these the designs of the society are applied. The de- 
mand for the work has created a village industry of pro- 
portions. Collectors of artistic treasures find in it a great 
relief from conventional and oft-repeated effects, and the 
exquisite nicety with which each stitch in each piece is 
set gives it additional value. This nicety of detail is not, 
however, allowed to interfere with the scope of the design, 
bold, graceful lines and sweeping curves being quite its 
characteristics. 

The society, in the pursuit of its aim, has been much 
impressed with the artistic idea that is prominent in the 
old patterns which they study and develop. Those Puri- 
tan women, despite the grimness of their lives and the 
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restraining influences of their religion, had, and evidenced 
without instruction, the true inspiration of art. Fortunate 
for them, and the rest of us who can enjoy it, that their 
work has fallen for reproduction into such capable hands as 
those of the Deerfield women. The artistic thought is 
looked for in every design, and, when found, brought out 
and accentuated with faithful care allied with modern 
perfection. 
A GROUP OF LANSING CLUBS. 

Rightfully, as befits the more or less direct promoting 
cause of all Lansing women's clubs, comes first in the 
recital of such the story of the Lansing Woman's Club. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since this 
organization entered upon its career of prosperous useful- 
ness. The moulding influences which have made it a 
recognized factor in the educational and social life of the 
capital city of Michigan are largely due to three women— 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Michigan’s venerable mother of 
clubs, Mrs. Bagley, wife of Governor Bagley, and Mrs. 
Harriet A. Tenney, for thirty years connected with the 
State library. 

Organized in March, 1874, when clubs were not in the 
air so much as at present, its membership increased in 
five years from twenty-five to sixty, its present limit. In 
1889 the club became incorporated, and erected a substan- 
tial and commodious club-house, valued at $6000. The 
first floor of the building is rented for business purposes, 
the assembly and committee rooms above being devoted 
to the uses of the club. 

The club sessions during the season are on Friday after- 
noons, and are most attractive in character and environ- 
ment. Members bring a bit of home sewing or embroidery, 
aud needles fly while they listen and discuss. The club- 
rooms are very tastefully fitted and most welcoming in 
their aspect. 

** Always conservative,” sums up one of its members, 
“avoiding outside ventures and distracting innovations, 
the life of this club has been singularly free from discord. 
Its aim—study and mental improvement—has been strict- 
ly adhered to from the beginning. Among the most 
noteworthy social functions of the capital city are its an- 
nual banquets. The literary taste of the town was revo- 
lutionized by its advent; and if it has less freely advocated 
reform and philanthropy than many similar organizations, 
it has still been a leading factor in the intellectual growth 
of Lansing.” 

For the year to come the Elizabethan period of English 
history, pursued by questions and papers, will be the chief 
study. The present officers are Mrs. Charles Broas, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles Mead, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Lilah E. Elder, Federation secretary. For many years bi- 
ennial rotation in office has been customary. A notable 
exception to this has been the just-retired corresponding 
secretary, Mrs Matilda W. Howard, the club’s oldest mem- 
ber. For eleven consecutive years Mrs. Howard, who is 
now ninety-four years old, has most efficiently served as 
corresponding secretary, resigning only last year. 

Twelve years ago a coterie of able women organized at 
the north end of the city a literary club, christened E.M.B. 
(Educational Mutual Benefit). Its meetings are Friday 
evenings, fortnightly, at the homes of members. History 
and miscellany, current topics, original poems and stories, 
comprise its work. An annual entertainment for charity 
is given, and its anniversary held in June. Its member- 
ship is limited to thirty-five. 

By invitation of the Woman’s Club and the E.M.B. the 
clubs of the State were invited to Lansing in March, 1895, 
for the organization of a State Federation. Fifty-three 
clubs joined in the movement, which has grown to 
include eighty-eight at the present time. Mrs. C. E. Fox, 
of Detroit, is president, Mrs. Lucy W. Bancker, of Jack- 
son, the corresponding secretary, of the State Federation. 
The next annual meeting will be held at Saginaw, in No- 
vember. 

Another club whose origin may be traced to the Wo- 
man’s Club, and third in age, is the U. and L., the letters 
signifying *‘ Utility and Interest.” It was organized for 
the discussion of practical and scientific themes and social 
culture, and meets Monday evenings from November to 
May. Both ladies and gentlemen are included in its 
membership, which enrolls the notable literati, pulpit 
and legal talent of Lansing. Its meetings are exception- 
ally entertaining. 

The Woman’s Historical Club and the West Side Lit- 
erary were organized in March, 1895, on the same day, 
though neither band of women knew that the other was 
considering a similar step. Greek history and American 
have occupied the time of each respectively, and both 
clubs have discussed present-day problems. 

The Lansing Unity Club, now closing its second year, 
with a membership of forty, will study American history 
next season, and its programme also includes book reviews 
and a table-talk on some practical theme. The regular 
club sessions are held on alternate Thursdays. Its two 
departments—Literature, and Home and Education—meet 
the intervening weeks, the former to study masterpieces 
of literature, the latter to discuss practical questions re- 
lating to the home and the training of children. Three 
times during the club year evening sessions are held, to 
which the husbands and friends of the club are invited. 
The club has made a distinct imprint upon the mental 
and social life of the community. 

The Shakspere Club, holding morning meetings, was 
organized for the study of the poet's works under the 
guidance of Mr. Cyrus Smith, an enthusiastic and gifted 
student of his writings. The membership of twenty-five 
is largely recruited from the Woman’s Club. 

The Fortnightly is perhaps the youngest club in the 
city, having been organized a little more than a year ago. 
It meets on alternate Fridays at the homes of members, 
and its programmes have been thus far miscellaneous in 
character, partly musical. 

Sorosis, another club of nearly the same age, reports 
work of similar nature and interest. 

The Matinée Musical is a most flourishing organization 
of women for the study of the works and lives of the 
great composers. It meets fortnightly in the afternoon, 
and its fifty members study under the direction of Mrs. 
Kate Marvin Kedzie, prominent in musical circles of the 
State. The organization is doing much to elevate mu- 
sical taste in the city, and gives an annual concert of 
classical music, which is coming to be anticipated as the 
leading musical event of the year. 

The Art Club, the Bay View Reading Circle, and the 
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MRS. MARY DENMAN FISHER, 
President of Current Events Clab, Bucyrus, Ohio 


Musical-Literary are groups of a few women working to 
gether in a systematic way for musical, artistic, and 
mental culture Less formal than the other clubs, they 
still meet regularly during the winter In their member 
ship is a large proportion of young people 

The inspiration which Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Tenney im 
parted to a dozen earnest women in 1874 has borne a 
wonderful harvest 

THE CONVERSATION CLUB OF MUNCIE, INDIANA 

The key-note of the Conversation Club of Muncie, In 
diana, is struck in Article ILL. of its by laws: ‘‘ The work 


be entirely oral.” The organization is 


what it is in name—a conversation club. No 
ywed, no matter how abstruse the subject, 
und even the most meagre notes are met with disfavor. 
This method of work was begun as an experiment when 
the club was founded about three years ago, and has 


of the club shall 
In realty 


papers are a 


proved so satisfactory that it was formally adopted 
Its present success was not attained without effort. 
Few of us,” writes ove of its members were accus 
tomed to hear our voices in public, and we were threa 
tened with heart failure whenever we undertook to ex 
pound out subjects 


l'hose were trying days in the ‘Conversation,’ when 

the very air quivered with suppressed emotion, when the 
bravest voice trembled, and the best grammarians became 
hopelessly entangled in their construc tions helplessly be- 
fogged in their plurals Sut ‘ we have changed all that’; 
we really enjoy now what other clubs aim to have, and 
fail to secure because they have not taken the prepara 
tory ideal conversations. We have found our 
methods beneficial from the speaker's as well as the lis- 
sstand-point. The listener's stand-point requires no 
argument. The average club woman is not a 
ver of papers, however much she would like 
to be—* There need no ghost come from the 
* to tell us this.’ And as for the speaker! 

we have learned that it is one thing to 
compile a lot of interesting information, or to 
read off theories, couched in well 
rounded periods, and that it is quite another to 
be so thoroughly grounded in the same subject 
that we can tell it all off-hand to a room full of 
women. In other words, we maintain 
that to be a good speaker—in the club sense 
requires all the study that the writer of a paper 
gives to her subject, and then some more study 
on top of that, not to mention memory, self 
possession, grace, and kindred lesser qualifica 
tions 

lhe programmes of each year are carefully 
prepared in detail by a committee, and are kept 
an inviolate secret until they are laid on the 
table at the annual banquet—an elaborate func- 
tion occurring on president's day, the last 
Thursday of every September. This plan cer- 
tainly does away with the friction which is apt 
to develop when a club undertakes to consider 
at the annual meeting the several outlines sug- 
gested by the preparing committee. 

To Mrs. Harriet W. Kitts, the president of the 
club since its founding, must be given due 
credit for persevering in the aim of the club. 
Resolutely, at cost to herself and to the members 
individually, she has upheld the banner of oral 
method until it became the rightful standard of 
the organization. Mrs. Kitts, whois a native of 
and was graduated from Vassar, has 
found her home in Muncie only since her mar 
riage. She is State secretary of the Indiana 
Union of Literary Clubs 

It may be added that the good work of the 
Conversation Club has inspired other Muncie 
clubs to emulation of its methods. Notes and 
manuscripts suppressed ,and self-possession and 
fluency gained throughout them all, are results 
of the leaven introduced by the “ Conversation.” 
WOMAN'S CLUB OF HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. 

The development of the woman’s club move- 
ment in Hutchinson, Kansas, is an interesting 
phase of its tremendous force everywhere, Be- 
fore the autumn of 1894, three or four organi- 
zations devoted respectively to whist, dancing, 
or some other form of light amusement, with a 
series of Saturday readings that has long been 
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a part of the social history of the city, made up the list 
of any circles that could be classified under the genus of 
woman’s clubs. Then the visit of a club woman from 
Kansas City, Mrs. Laura Scammon, brought the bit of 
leaven which set the whole ferment. 

The moment was ripe, for Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, one 
of the prominent women of the city, had been visiting in 
Washington, D. C., where she had imbibed club enthu- 
siasm, and Mrs. G. W. Winans, another social force in 
Hutchinson, was a recruit from one of the oldest clubs in 
the State—that of Junction City. Already these two de 
votees had scattered seeds of club interest which Mrs. 
Scammon's vivifying touch quickly started into strong 
growth 

It was Mrs. Scammon’s advice that small clubs should 
exist, but, as one of the members writes, ‘‘ We had to do 
things our own way, and the H. W. C. started with over 
sixty charter members. At the second meeting current 
events and other items of a regular programme were pre 
sented, and a constitution and by-laws adopted. At the 
third meeting the following officers were elected: Mrs. 
W. L. Moore, Goectiens Mrs. A. L. Forsha, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. W. Hodges, recording secretary; Mrs. G. 
W. Winans, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. W. H. Under- 
wood, Treasurer. 

By the fourth meeting the club had outgrown parlor 
limits, and accepted the invitation of the Commercial 
Club, a men’s organization, to use their parlors for a place 
of meeting. This courtesy has since been repeated each 
year, and gratefully enjoyed. 

The club does its work in seven departments, those of 
Literature, Home, Philanthropy, Art, History, Music, and 
Education. From the first the society has been altruistic, 
the initial season of its existence producing an organiza- 
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tion of Associated Charities which has done excellent 
work. The beautifying of the city has also engaged the 
club’s attention, and in its third year the splendid achieve- 
ment of establishing a public library is to be recorded. 
Now the work that lies nearest its hand and heart isa 
shelter for the library and club together. Such cannot be 
long delayed in such a wide-awake association. The 
Woman’s Club furnished to the Kansas Social Science 
Federation its late president, Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, and 
with the help of other clubs in the city, to which this 
largest one was a quick inspiration, entertained the Fed- 
eration last May 

From the sixty charter members the club's list has in 
creased to one hundred and three. Mrs. Fontron has just 
been made president—a warrant for the continuance of 
the fine record of the Hutchinson Woman's Club. 

CLUB NOTES. 

The plans for the third annual convention of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs are rapidly tak 
ing shape, though not yet ready to be announced in de 
tail. The serious illness of Mrs. Montgomery, president 
of the Federation, has somewhat retarded the early ar 
rangements, though the scheme of the convention was 
planned before her prostration, and has been carried on, 
so far as possible, by her able cabinet of officers. Mrs. 
Montgomery is happily now recovered and in active ser 
vice in behalf of the convention. The date, at first ten 
tative, is now settled definitely for the 10th, 11th, and 
12th of November, and all the New York club world 
knows that the stirring and hospitable city of Syracuse is 
the place of convening. It is Mrs. Montgomery's earnest 
desire to make the occasion helpful to the visiting club 
women, and to this end she is planning a practical pro 
gramme rather than a succession of brilliant pa 
pers on irrelevant subjects. An innovation over 
preceding conventions will be the substituting 
of an afternoon tea for the usual full-dress re- 
ception at such conventions. This, it is believed, 
will be more productive of general sociability 
among the sisterhood than a crowded, elaborate 
function at the close of a long day of occupa- 
tion. The fact, too, that many women will pre- 
fer not to bring an evening gown for so brief a 
stay encourages the belief that the informal 
gathering will be acceptable. Transportation, 
Credentials, Local Arrangements, and Press com- 
mittees are at work, and every effort will be 
made to mark this third yearly gathering of New 
York's federated clubs a signal success. A year 
ago the membership of the Federation was 20, 
000. It has been largely increased since then. 


The Bucyrus (Ohio) Current Events Club sets 
a good example for other similar clubs—those 
whose aim is mental culture rather than distinct- 
ly philanthropic work. Such, as a rule, are con 
servative and exclusive, preserving the good 
work which they develop closely to their own 
membership. The Bucyrus Club, realizing that 
what is valuable to themselves is likely to be 
useful to others, have adopted measures which 
permit outsiders to share in the club’s enjoyment 
and benefit. Four open sessions are beld through 
the season, at which all honorary members are 
admitted—this list including men as well as wo- 
men. In addition, for the general publica lecture 
course has been founded on an educational plan, 
instruction being combined with other attrac- 
tions that tend to invite popular attendance. 
This scattering of club seed for public benefit 
might well be repeated by other clubs. In its 
regular work the Current Events Club does not 
follow a prearranged calendar. A leader is ap- 
pointed four weeks ahead, and her subject is 
announced two weeks previous to its discussion. 
She selects the best magazine article on her sub- 
ject to read, and thus opens the way for free 
discussion. A biographer gives a sketch of some 
author, and each member is expected to tell a 
story, incident, or reminiscence of the same, or 
to recite or read from his or her books. 

Twenty minutes’ parliamentary drill closes the 
session. Mrs. Mary Denman Fisher is the capable 
president of this wide-awake club, and Dr. 
Georgia Merriman its corresponding secretary. 

Marcaret Hamiiton WELCH. 























SUPPLEMENT 


THE BIG BROTHER. 

T was a verySmall big brother of whom 

we read in the papers the other day that 
being five years old he caught and saved 
from drowning his little sister, aged twe, 
who had fallen into the brook where both 
were playing. But small and young as he 
was, to this brave wee man had come the 
knowledge of a big brother's duty, the duty 
of protecting and guarding the child who 
was less experienced than himself. One of 
the most beautiful relations in the world is 
that of the older brother, the one to whom 
the younger ones turn in emergencies, the 
one on whom the mother and father lean as 
they feel the burden of years, the one who 
becomes in a sense, after the father, the head 
of the house. 

Children early learn to adopt the manners 
and the speech of the elder brother; the 
sinall boy is educated by the one who is at 
college or in business much more than by 
his governess or his tutor. Said a wise ob- 
server once: ‘‘ If only you can get your eldest 
son well started, if he is manly, truthful, and 
of ‘high principles, the others in the family 
follow right on in the same direction. The 
judicious father will take great pains with 
his oldest boy.” 

In a neighborhood or a school the large 
beys influence social opinion and set the 
fashion for the rest. Always there is some 
larger boy whom the little lad greatly ad 
mires, who is his model, whose smile or whose 
frown makes or unmakes his happiness. The 
big brother does not know it, but he is in this 
changeful world the one personage whose 
sceptre never totters, whose popularity never 
wanes, and who never goes out of fashion 

To his sisters he has the opportunity of 
showing chivalry, kindness, and the defer 
ence of the stronger to the weaker. To the 
baby of the household he is little short of a 
king. The big brother, bless his heart, when 
he is a nice, obliging, affectionate, and gener 
ous fellow, is as important a member of so 
ciety as any one who can be mentioned. 

If, as sometimes happens, he is either a 
bully or a coward, then he is more con 
temptible than he would be if he had been 
born in a less-fortunate order in the family, 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


| Relief Corps has helped have ever received 
one cent of pension money from the govern- 
ment. There were peculiar hardships un- 
der the old law. The new law, known as 
the ‘‘ Disability Act,” will relieve some of 
these needy suffering ones. But $8, or even 
$12, per month will not be a very large in- 
come for a disabled soldier with a family 
depending upon him. The G. A. R. and the 
W. R. C. must therefore continue to sup- 
plement the work of the government. 

The charities of the Grand Army of the 
Republic have been princely in the past. 
Each year over $300,000 is expended in re- 
lief. The general public cannot fairly judge 
this organization by its great annual en- 
campments and its merry camp fires; behind 
all this military display and jolly guod-fel- 
lowship is real, earnest, hard work: 

Never since the Master gave the blessed 





lesson, ‘‘ Let not your left hand kuow what 
your right band doeth,” has the injunction 
been so fully carried out in spirit and letter 
as in the Grand Army of the Republic and 
their auxiliary, the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
Their united charities last year reached near- 
ly half a million dollars. 

The women engaged in this patriotic work 
have shown great financial ability. In addi- 
tion to all the money they have expended, 
they have still large reserve resources. 

All loyal, respectable women are eligible to 
membership in the Woman's Relief Corps, 


| but the greatest care is enjoined in receiving 


applicants into the order. 

There is little scramble for office in this 
society; there are no salaries to tempt, and 
the one-term rule is strictly adhered to in 
the national body, and none but those who 
have served long and well, and are thorough 


| ly familiar with the work and the laws of 
| the order, can hope to be elected to any high 
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THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS. 


I the Republic being overburdened with 
charitable work, invited the generous wo- 
men of the land to aid them in carrying 
forward their enterprise. The first meeting 
was held at Denver, Colorado, July 25-26, 
1883 ; 

The Woman's Relief Corps is auxiliary to 
the Grand Army of the Republic—an organ- 
ization that has borne on its membership 
roll the names of some of the most distin- 
guished men of our times, among them 
Grant, Logan, Sherman, Sheridan, Garfield, 
Hayes, and a host of statesmen, soldiers, 
and authors, names will live in 
history 

The Woman's Relief Corps has on its roster 
the names of many of the most distinguished 
women of the land, who will live in history, 
if heroic and noble deeds are held in honor 
by the coming generations 

This organization has but one object—the 
charity work of the Grand Army of the Re 
public. The members are at perfect liberty 
to work in other societies if they desire to 
do so, but the laws of the order and the 
character of the work and the relation of this 
organization to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, which allows no outside questions 
to intrude, necessarily shut out all other in- 
terests. 

Besides, the demands upon the society are 
very large and pressing, and there is no time 
in its councils to consider other questions. 

Many of the old soldiers, in the hard 
struggle which they had with poverty after 
the war,went West. A few became wealthy, 
but others, from misfortune and loss of health, 
have only been able to secure the bare neces- 
sities of life. 

In many instances the old blue army over 
coat was patched and darned till it would 
no longer hold together, then the thrifty wife 
reconstructed it on a smaller scale for one of 
the boys, and the hero of many battles was 
without an overcoat 

But the old army blanket still held to- 
gether, and was taken from the bed, where it 
did night duty, to serve as an overcoat dur- 
ing the day. 

This is no fancy sketch. To my personal 
knowledge this has happened again and 
again during the past year in the homes of 
old soldiers East and West. Imagine the 
comfort and cheer that the coming of a well 
filled box would bring to such a household! 

Many of the leading corps, in addition to 
their regular work, have been detailed dur 
ing the year to prepare and send supplies to 
destitute families at distant points. They 
have filled large boxes, putting in rice, sug 
ar, tea, coffee, and such other articles of 
food as would bear transportation, and fill- 
ing up the box with clothing, such as they 
knew from correspondence was needed by 
the family r 
needy family whose cabin was forty miles 
from the nearest railroad station. 

The question may be asked, ‘‘Do not 
these old needy soldiers get pensions?” 

Very few of those whom the Woman’s 


whose 


SOURTEEN years ago the Grand Army of | 





One box was sent last year to a | 


official position 

The influence of this organization is far 
reaching. It is a school of patriotism. The 
children taught by these patriotic mothers 
will maintain the principles and the institu 
tions that have made us a great and prosper 
ous nation. ANNIE WITTENMYER. 
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JENKS’S JOBOMETERS. 


L 
\ ’ HEN a man works his eight or nine hours a day he 
earns his wages; or if he’s doing for himself he 
owns something, and he's somebody ; and his wife she owns 
something, and she’s somebody. 

But an unmarried woman living with her married sister, 
and doing most of the house work, all the butter-making 
and preserving and mending, not to mention helping to 
make the children clean little moral Christians—why, she 
earns nothing, and is nobody! 

Least wise that’s the way [ found it. I wasn’t even called 
Mary Abby Tucker. Folks spoke of me as ‘* Jennie B, 
Nye’s sister,” or seid that ‘*George Frederick married her 
sister.” Inshort, they might as well have called me ‘* it "— 
until the happy day when I was notified that Cousin John 
Tucker had left me a handsome fortune, and that 1 was 
somebody in my own right at last. 

We were at dinner when | got the news, in a letter from 
Amos Codd, the lawyer, and George Frederick dropped 
his kuife and fork with a whistle as | read it out with 
pride 

‘Three thousand dollars in cold cash!” says he. ‘* That’s 
a regular windfali.” 

‘* Seems like Cousin John might have remembered me,” 
says Jennie B.,doleful. ‘‘ The idea of leaving it hide, 
hoof, and tail to Mary Abby, and me with six children!” 

‘I cal’ate he thought George Frederick was well fixed 
enough,” says I, opening a little package that come with 
the letter. ‘‘ Anyways I'm tickled to death. See! he’s 
sent the bank-book.” J held it up admiring. *‘‘ Miss Mary 
Abby Tucker, in account with the Farmers’ Bank!’ And 
to think that | cau just write out a check and buy any- 
thing I want!” 

** Well, and what are you going to get first?” 
Frederick give Jennie B. a wink, 

**Oh, I don't know!” says I, laughing. ‘It’s the feel- 
ing that | coulddo it! You know, | never really had any- 
thing of my own before.” 

‘*] like that!” Jennie B. rolled her eyes upside down. 
‘* And here you've had the best of homes for six years, if 
I do say it who shouldn't.” 

Yes, indeed. You've been dreadful good, and I’m 
grateful.” 

** All my best old clothes, and a new winter coat,” con- 
tinued Jennie B., ‘and always been one of the family, 
and yet you never had anything! Dear! dear! dear!” 

‘*[ never did have anything of my own,” says I, timid. 
** Not money, you know.” 

** Well, you've got a tidy lot now,” says George Fred- 
erick, rising. ‘‘And you want to invest it careful. If 
you like, I'll take it on a long-time mortgage—four per 
cent., same as government bonds—and you can spend the 
interest.” 

‘Of course!” Jennie B. smiled approving. 

“Ob, I don’t like mortgages!” 1 exclaimed. 
know, father lost everything he had under one.” 

** Ain't that just like a woman?” cried George Freder 
ick. ‘Don’t see any difference between giving and hold- 
ing mortgages! However, suit yourself,” says he. ‘‘I 
only offered to accommodate you.” With that he went 
off laughing, and I got down my hat with shaking fin- 
gers 

“You're not going out on 7'hursday?” Jennie B. al 
most screemed. ‘I guess you forget the butter and the 
men ling!” says she, very tart. 

**My good gracious!” says I 
citement and all. I couldn’t put my mind on work to- 
day. I’ve got to leave my signature at the bank, and— 
and—good-by!"” With that I picked up my feet and fair- 
ly run, for I never could hold my own against Jennie B., 
aud I had to get out in the air or have a crying spell. 

As it was, 1 was all choked up when I passed in my 
book at the bank, and Henry Somers, the cashier, con 
gratulated me on my good fortune. Henry had been a 
classmate of mine, and knew me well, so he sort of laughed 
to see the way I eyed the neat little check-book he gave 
The 

‘Going to draw any money to-day?” says he, genial. 

* Why, I don’t know. Yes, I will! Give me twenty- 
five dollars,” says I, seizing the pen. ‘‘1'd just admire to 
know the feel of my own money. No, I don't want any 
help,” says 1, waving him back. ‘I kept all father’s ac- 
counts, 80 I cal’ate I'm equal to drawing a check. There! 
I'll take five—no, four fives and five ones.” 

Henry's eyes twinkled. ‘* You're a regular woman of 
business,” says he, passing out the money. ‘Don’t be 
reckless, and don’t let any one bully you about your in- 
vestments.” 

**Ob no,” says |, confident. 

** Well, that’s right. Hoe your own row; and if George 
Frederick tries to—that is, if any one tries to be too smart 
for you, remember that I’m a lawyer, and that you can 
command my services free.” 

‘* You're very kind, I'm sure,” says I, as Henry opened 
the door for me, ‘‘and if ever | do need man advice, I'd 
sooner call on you than any one | know. Thank you 
again, and good-day!” 

When he bowed me out and I cruised slowly home in 
the bright sunshine I felt as rich as Queen Victoria, and 
haypy wa'n’t no name for it. It was June, and it did 
seem like all vature sympathized; for the birds sang fit to 
burst their little throats, and al) the flowers sent their 
fragrance flying to salute Mary Abby Tucker, the heiress, 
When I fetched up by the old homestead where mother 
was born, I leaned over the fence with a hungry feeling 
at my heart, and wished she could bave lived to see the 
day, and thought of all the plans we'd made about the 
dear old place. 

They'd run a street through the grounds, but there was 
still quite a garden left, and mother and I had used to stop 
by every Sunday, and say how we'd fix it up inside and 
out, if so be as we ever could buy it back. Not that it 
was a handsome house, but just because mother was born 
in it, and lived there with father, till Squire Johnson fore- 
closed the mortgage, and broke both their hearts. 

“If only she could have lived!” says I, pulling one of 
the old-fashioned yellow roses through the fence. ‘‘ We 
could have the chickens, and the bees, and—and now it’s 
too late! No, "tisn’t, either!” I clapped my hands to- 
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gether and started up the street again. ‘I’m thirty-four 

ag old, and I'll buy mother's home and live in it—that 
if the squire don’t ask too much for it. And I don’t 

b'lieve he will, for no one has ever wanted it—but us.” 

I felt dreadful nervous as I hurried along, talking to 
myself to keep my heart up, but I was determined to set- 
tle it before I slept, and the squire was more than anxious 
to help me when he found out that I meant business, and 
that I had the money in the bank. The fact is that the 
place wasn’t really worth buying, as the town had grown 
away from it, and he was afraid I'd cry off after I'd 
seen all the repairs that was needed. So he picked up 
his feet like a two-year-old, and we piked out to the regis- 
trar’s office, and fixed things up there and then. 

By five o'clock the Genk wan in my pocket, and I was 
walking up and down my house without a thought of 
Jennie b. or supper, or anything. I pulled out all poor 
mother’s linen, and brass, and “‘low boys,” and “high 
boys,” and warming-pans, and hand-woven quilts; and I 
swept and dusted, and laughed and cried, and went on 
like a natural till the dusk drove me home clean beat out, 
but serene as a clam. 

Supper was cleared away when I got there, and George 
Frederick sat by the table reading his paper, while Jennie 
B. lay on the sofa with her head tied up—which was 
always a storm-signal. 

**Is that you?” says she, in a hollow voice. 

**No; it’s old Deacon Jones, who borrowed my hat and 
come along to see you,” I giggled; for I was full of the 
old Harry. 

‘Are you crazy, Mary Abby Tucker?” Jennie B. 
bounced up and eyed me stern. 

“Nota mite! But just clap your eye on that!” says 1, 
flinging the deed on the table between ‘em. *‘‘ I've bought 
mother’s old home, and I'm going to move in to-morrow.” 

**Move in! Leave me!” Jennie B. snatched up the 
deed. ‘ Weil, of all ingratitude, and perverseness, and 
flat, sheer, downright folly!” says she; *‘ and here George 
Frederick and me were vie ning for you to live on with 
us and pay board, and not help round unless you were 
inclined. Why don't you speak up, George Frederick?” 

*“What’s the use?” George Frederick give a bitter 
smile. ‘Mary Abby is of age, and if she wants to waste 
her money she can. Ali I can say is that the place ain’t 
worth shucks! She can’t neither sell nor rentit. And 
as to living there! Let her try it.” 

**It was mother’s home, and I don’t regard it as an in- 
vestment,” says I. 

* That's good,” says he, sarcastic. 

**What do you want with a place of your own?” in- 
quired Jennie B., with crushing politeness—but fire in 
her eye. ‘‘ Are we Turks, or heathens? Have we treated 
_ so dreadful bad that you can’t stand any more? 

8 that it?” 

** Dear heart, no! 
but I—” 

** But you can’t wait to cut loose!” says she, indignant. 
** Well, tastes differ, but I do think that something is due 
to the sister who’s given you a home for six long years—” 

“Come to bed,” says George Frederick, marching off 
with the lamp. ‘* Talk won’t make nor mend things.” 

“Oh, I'm not saying anything!” says Jennie B., follow- 
ing in his wake. ‘‘If Mary Abby’s conscience lets her 
walk off and leave me to contend with six children, and a 
dairy, and all the work, why, I s’pose I must go on till 
I drop. And when I do pass away I don’t want that you 
should put on black,” says she, mournful. * All the crape 
in the world ain’t—” 

“Will you quit gabbling !” cried George Frederick, 
wrathy. 

“I'm not saying a word. Will you be here to break- 
fust?” says she. 

“Yes; you needn’t get up.” 

‘*Then | won't say good-by till morning. Good-night!” 
says she, and went up, dragging her feet and holding her 
head, to signify patient martyrdom. 

As for me, wes so tore up in my mind that I didn’t 
rightly know what to think. If they'd been giving me a 
home, it seemed like I was lifting a burden from them by 
going away. And if Jennie B. really couldn't get on 
without me, it seemed like I hadu’t accepted more than 
I'd returned. 

I had it back and forth with myself on those lines all 
night, and was so far from arriving at a comfortable con- 
clusion that I was covered with guilty confusion when 
we met at breakfast, which wasn't lessened by Jennie 
B.’s grim silence as she served out our rations—as though 
we were a multinous crew that she'd rather hang than feed. 

But George Frederick—my! how cheerful he was! He 
joked and laughed and went on, till I began to believe 
that he at least was glad to get rid of me. 

“I cal’ate Isaac Bunker will be sorry he cried off, 
when he hears that Mary Abby is an heiress,” says he, as 
we rose up from the table. 

‘* Isaac Bunker never did cry off,” says Jennie B., very 


You’ve both been beautiful to me; 


tart. ‘‘Mary Abby took one of her contrary fits, and 
sent him off with a flea in his ear, the year he went 
West.” 


** Why, Jennie B.! You know how the Bunkers acted,” 
says I,hurt, ‘‘ Father had just met with his losses, and 
they had so many —— about Isaac’s marrying a beggar 
that I acted as any girl of spirit would.” 

“Zactly so! But just remember that if I hadn't stood 
by to take you in tow, you might have had to marry him 
for a home,” says she. ‘* Better than you have done it.” 

‘If your things are ready, I guess we'll go along now,” 
says George Frederick, frowning at her. ‘‘ You needn’t 
bother about picking up the last thing, as we'll only be 
half a mile apart.” 

** That's all,” says I, relieved. ‘‘And we'll be back 
and forth all the Te, and if you’re jammed with work 
I can step up and lend a hand any day. So I won't say 
good-by. I wish you could feel that it was all for the 
best,” says I, kissing Jennie B.’s stony cheek. 

** It’s a poor best that brings Sarah McComb to clutter 
up my kitchen,” says she, as we got in the wagon. ‘* Mind 

ou bring her back with you, George Frederick, and tell 
oe that if I go as high as three dollars a week, she must 
expect to do all the cooking!” 


** All right.” 

George Frederick ae om up with a grin, and we 
drove along in silence. was planning for my house, 
and he seemed to have equally happy thoughts, for he 
smiled all the way down, and never stopped till my trunk 
was upstairs and he was mopping his brow on the front 
espe) Then he tightened up his lips and handed me a 

it of paper. 


** What's this?” says I, amazed. 

** A bill.” 

** Bill for what?” 

“Board,” says he, clearing his throat. “Of course I 
wouldn’t ever have mentioned the subject if you hadn't 
come into a fortune; but since you have, and knowin 
that you're one as likes todo whatever's right, I’ve charg 
you at the rate of two dollars a week.” 

“*Good gracious!” 1 glanced at the bill and sat flat on 
the steps; for though two dollars a week is cheap board, 
tot it up for six years and it makes six hundred and 
twenty-four dollars in one swash! 

‘*Mounts up, don’t it?” George Frederick slewed his 
cold blue eyes ’round triumphant. ‘‘If you could make 
me out a check to-day,” says he, fairly purring, ‘‘ 1 could 
go right down and close with Josiah Perkius for his 
south lots.” 

“Oh, but I can’t,” says I, collecting my senses. ‘‘ My 
book is packed up.” 

“To-morrow, then?” 

“Yes, I'll settle with you to-morrow,” says I, flush- 


ing up. 

“All right; I’ll call in the morning,” says he, and 
walked off, Jeaving me stunned. 

After a minute's thought I locked up the house, piked 
out for the bank, and bursting in on Henry Somers, 
dragged him into his private office, and unloaded my 
mind of the whole thing. 

“ Of course, I want to do the right thing,” says I, in 
conclusion. ‘‘But when I remember how I worked 
double tides for them, I seem to feel like I’d earned m 
board. Anyways, they’re going to pay Sarah McCom 
— dollars a week and her keep for doing half as 
much.” 

Henry smiled sort of bitter as he read the bill again. 
“T'll settle this for you,” says he, “so you've no call to 
be alarmed; but I do think— Well, human nature is a 
queer thing. Now tell me exactly what your work was.” 

Well, to shorten my yarn, Henry took careful notes of 
all I told him, and sent me back home feeling reassured, 
and more than thankful for having such a friend to advise 
me. For when I apologized for taking up the time of 
such a busy man, he answered so earnest and kind that I 
was obliged to believe that he really did feel a pleasure in 
helping me, and that one person at least had a real in- 
terest in my affairs. 

** It’s not a thing to worry over,” he had said, laughing. 
“You are a woman of property now, and you'll find a 
good many new claims on you.” 

“ You don’t mean more bills?” said I, aghast. 

“No, no! But your neighbors will be apt to take a 
deep Christian interest in seeing that your fortune is dis- 
posed of properly, and you'll find that the only place to 
fish is from their boat.” 

I was dreadful amused when Henry put it that way, 
and I thought he was what you might call a little to far- 
seeing, until I got back home, and then I had to own that 
he was right; for I found the yard full of wagons and car- 
riages, and there was a man in each of ’em, and a scheme 
in every man who'd driven over to suggest investments. 

Folks are fond of saying that trade is dead in Nan- 
tucket, but I can tell you that if I'd had a million | could 
have laid it all out before night. I could have started 
hotels, owned a milk-run, opened groceries, bought fish- 
ing-smacks, built windmills, and dozens of other things, 
not to mention lending it all on mortgages, or notes, or 
out of philanthropy. 

Such an come tad, yawning - pocketed, grasping, 
greedy crew as came tramping up the yard that day you 
never did see, unless "twas under Coxey’s banner! 

And when I refused, calm and cvol, to go into anything 
before I'd got my bearings, how they did commend my 
pute, and how their jaws did drop! And how—oh, 

ow they, one and all, did despise my house! The men 
folks dug up the earth and brought it in to show me just 
how poor it was, and the women climbed from garret to 
cellar, sniffing up their noses at the old-fashioned furni- 
ture, and rolling their eyes out of their heads at the idea 
of my expecting to make anything out of chickens and 
taking lodgers. 

By nightfall I was a perfect wreck, and when Captain 
Jabez Clark, who outstaid all the others, said that I'd 
have done better to buy one of his new cottages, and that 
I'd save taxes by burning the house, I just opened fire on 
the old man, and informed him that there was somethin 
besides investments in this life, and that if so be as I h 
a sentiment about living in mother’s home I could afford 
to pay for it, and it was my money and my business. 

I shouldn’t have spoke so tart, but, my lands! I hadn’t 
had a thing to eat since breakfast, my knees ached from 
going up and down collecting my neighbors’ opinions on 
the house, and my feet were red-hot. If he’d had an 
sense he’d have known I was dying to get my shoes o 
and have a quiet cup of tea. But that was the man of it. 
He smiled sarcastic, and stood by to heave a parting shot. 

“ Oh, well,” says he, ‘‘ if so be as you cal’ate to use the 
place as a kind of tombstone to your mother, I haven't a 
word to say,as it ain’t really fit for anything else. But 
when you can begs your mind to making sensible in- 
vestments, I'd just like to show you over my new cottages. 
Thirteen per cent., that’s what they pay me.” 

‘*Then you’d better hold them,” says I, wriggling my 
poor feet. 

**Keep your temper,” says he, superior. ‘] ain’t want- 
ing bids; and as you seem sort of cantankerous, I'll leave 
you to cool down.” 

**So do—so do/” says I, unbuttoning my shoes; ‘‘and 
I hope no one else will call to-night, for— Come in!” I 
cried, as something knocked on the door. ‘* Why don’t 
= come in?” I hobbled to the door, exasperated, and 

ung it open, and then jumped back, for it was only 























SUPPLEMENT 


Bruno, our yard-dog, who wagged his tail, walked in, and 
laid down by the stove as if he’d come to stay. When I 
see that, I closed the door, lighted my lamp, and stepped 
about getting supper with a right good will. For Bruno 
was just the best company that ever was, though he was 
the plainest case of plain ‘“‘ yaller dawg” that ever you 
clapped eyes on. But lands! looks aren’t everything, and 
that dog did seem to have human sense. idn’t have 
to explain about our change of home that night, for he 
knew all about it, and lay there softly thumping his tail, 
and looking at me out of his soft brown eyes as if he 
liked his new quarters pretty well, and understood all the 
nonsense I talked to him. 

But there! I s’pose folks will think me a silly to go on 
so about a dumb animal, so I'll forge ahead a couple of 
weeks to my first investments. 

In the mean time I'd fixed things up just as mother and 
I had planned. I had the poultry-yard and the bees and 
the old-fashioned flowers she loved. And the old gray 
house, most covered with English ivy, made such a picture, 
framed in by the apple-trees, that there was ’most always 
a thin, dry, sunburnt lady sitting out in front making 
sketches. Some was good, and some was bad—I mean the 
pictures—but the variety of lady was always the same; 
from which I concluded that water-color work was quite 
a drain on the system. However, I shouldn’t pass remarks 
on them, for they all came in for water, and always fell 
into fits of admiration over mother’s old furniture, or brass, 
or whatever. And all of them tried to buy my old Canton. 

Well, take it all in all I'd have been perfectly happy 
if I'd known how Henry Somers had settled with George 
Frederick, but none of them came near me, so I was kind 
of upset, till Jennie B. come bouncing in one morning, and 
scared me so that I nearly broke the eggs I was packing 
for the hotel. 

‘*Well, Mary Abby Tucker, I’ve come to give you a 
piece of my mind!” says she, sitting down majestic and 
staring ‘round. ‘‘ You've fixed yourself up pretty snug, 
even if you had to half kill your own sister to doit. How- 
ever. I don't care for that! I could have borne that /” 

“Then what is it that you can’t bear?” I inquired, 
placid. 

“That!” Jennie B. heaved a piece of paper at me. 
‘* How dare you send that puppy of a Henry Somers up 
to my husband with a bill for your services for six years? 
Nice services to charge three dollars a week for! here 
do you s’pose we could get nine hundred and thirty dol- 
lars from? And after we'd given you a home and all! 
Oh dear, it’s just wicked!” says she, sobbing. 

“* Now don't let us have words, Jennie B.,” saysI. ‘‘ For 
the point is here: If all the hard work I did hasn't paid 
my board, and I’ve got to do it in cash, then I’ve got to 
be paid in cash too.” 

‘*Why, you were always treated like one of the fam- 
ily!” Jennie B. dried her eyes and glared. ‘‘I should 
think it was only right for you to help about.” 

“Not if 1 was a boarder.” 

“ But you wasn’t.” 

“ George Frederick says so now. You see, I thought 
it was all a matter of good feeling,” says I, ‘‘ mutual ac- 
commodation, and all that. But if his claim is just, mine 
is juster, and I'll stick to it as long as he does.” 

**The idea of my sister asking for wages, as if you was 
a hired girl!” says Jennie B., after a pause. ‘I wouldn’t 
have folks hear of this for anything.” 

“Well, I did twice what Sarah NeComb is doing, and 
you pay her three dollars,” says I. 

**Yes, and she ain't worth one!” snapped Jennie B.; 
‘‘and you set there laughing to think of me contending 
with that slack-twisted creature, who's got as much idea 
of housekeeping as a hen!” 

Poor Jennie B. was so distressed that I couldn’t hold 
out any longer. ‘‘ Let’s cry quits,” says I, cordial. “If 
George Frederick will, I will, and that’s all there is about 
it.” 

“* Well, George Frederick, he did say that that might be 
the best way out,” says she, reluctant. 

“Then it’s settled! And now, Jennie B., I want to 
make you a nice present,” says I; ‘“‘and unless you say 
no, I _— it had better be the new ‘rockaway’ you've 
wanted so long.” 

At the word present Jennie B. brightened up, and she 
set back and begun to enjoy herself, while I wrote out a 
check and told her my plans for letting my rooms. She 
looked at me with a pitying smile, but she didn’t say 
much—except of course to remark that I’d much better 
have bought one of Cap'n Clark's houses, on Main Street, 
next to the butcher shop, and near the post-office. 

It struck me that the city folks didn’t come to the coun- 
try to find stores, but I was all for peace that morning, so 
I let it all pass, and she stood up to go in a beautiful frame 
of mind. 

“The very first ride I take in the new carriage, you 
shall come along,” says she; ‘‘and whenever you want to 
go cruising more than foot-length, why, you can have my 
team. Well! good land of Goshen! Look who’s coming 
up the path!” Jennie B. jumped to the window, and peer- 
ed out wrathy. ‘If that ain’t the beaterer!” says she. 
‘It’s Lyddy Clark! and she hasn't ever been in my house. 
If that ain't Clark, all over. Isha’n’t stop tosee her. And 
mind, don’t you lend her a cent!” 

“Oh, I sha’n't!” says I, resolute, and Jennie B. slipped 
out the side door as Cousin Lyddy waddled in at the 
front, and, to my surprise, give me a hot, squashy kiss, 
and dropped into the rocker. 

‘Dreadful hot, ain't it?” says she. ‘‘ Jabez, he teamed 
me part way, but I footed it the rest, and I’m so heavy on 
my feet; but I'd planned to come to-day, so I just come.” 

“I’m sure you're very kind,” says I, sort of stiff; for 
this was the first time she'd ever noticed my existence. 

**Oh, I wanted to see you. My! ’ain’t you got things 
fixed up pretty!” says she, rocking and staring. “ But 
them that has money can do, and, as I said to Jabez, if 
ever a woman deserved a fortune, it’s Mary Abby. And if 
she does make one foolish investment—you know Jabez, 
he did think you might have bought one of his new houses 
—but, as I say, I says to him that ain’t to say she won't 
lay out the rest prudent, and I'll run right down—though 
I'm no hand to visit—” 

‘*No,” says I—rather dry, I s’pose, for Lyddy’s fat face 
got scarlet. 

‘* Well, you know how I'm tied up,” says she. ‘‘ Seems 
like I never could leave home. But no matter. I hada 
letter from our John last night, and the minute I clapped 
eyes on it I says to Jabez here’s a chance for Mary Abby!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Well, the gist of the matter was that John had a prune 
ranch in California, and if I’d put in a few hundreds as 
extra capital he would pay me ten per cent. He had fig- 
ured the whole thing out, and I must say | liked the idea 
for my first investment. 

‘Prunes are kind of trustworthy, you know. They 
don’t rise, or fall, or fluctuate, like stocks,” says Cousin 
Lyddy, persuasive. ‘* There’s always a demand for ‘em 
in boarding-houses, and steamboats, and so forth, for 
they're nominally fruit, and yet folks ain’t greedy for ‘em, 
and some really like ’em. And they’re dreadful healthy.” 

‘That's true. It doesn’t seem like it was the least bit 
risky. And besides,” says I, *‘ I want that this fortune of 
mine should be a benefit to folks whom I know. It’s a 
great responsibility, and I look on it as a trust. But I 
think the course is clear in this case, so I’ll write out a 
check, and you can send it right on to John.” 

**So I will,” says she, cordial. 

‘“There! Four hundred at ten per cent. is forty dollars 
a year,” says I, passing her the check, ‘‘ and that will pay 
my taxes and repairs.’ 

Cousin Lyddy smiled sarcastic as she rose to go; but it 
wasn’t her day for saying all that she thought, so she 
waddled to the door, murmuring sweet remarks, and, as 
luck would have it, come slam-bang against Cap'n Jenks, 
who was sailing in at eighteen knots an hour. 

For a minute they stuck fast, glaring. Then the Cap'n 
rolled in, and Lyddy slid out, dragging me in her wake. 

‘* He’s brought his jobometer,” she puffed, fetching up 
against the gate. ‘‘ Don’t you put a penny in it, now, will 
you? Promise me to send the old fool kiting.” 

‘I’m not going to promise anything in the dark,” says 
I, kind of stiff. ‘‘For if one of my neighbors is an in- 
ventor I’m bound to encourage him—always providing 
that I like the invention.” 

‘Oh, very well, then. Forge abead, fling your money 
away, and when it’s gone just remember that I warned 
you against the old shark. Good-morning.” 

** One side is good till the other’s told,” says I, turning 
back to the house as Lyddy banged the gate. ‘‘ But what 
in the name of creation is a jobometer?’ 


IL. 
P As I stepped into the kitchen again, Cap’n Jenks opened 
re 


‘**T s’pose you've sunk your money in John’s prune 
ranch?” says he, snorting. ‘‘ Prunes! Prunes! I'd as 
soon eat stewed boots myself.” 

** All don’t feel that way,” says I, serene. “ And I only 
put a little in.” 

‘‘Humph! Then maybe you've got some left for a 
sensible scheme,” says he, rolling his eyes over his glasses. 
**Maybe you'd like to be a millionaire and revolutionize 
capital and labor!” The old man clapped a little box on 
the table. ‘Open that,” says he, ‘“‘and you'll see the 
Eighth Wonder of the World.” 

“T want to know!” I set the lid off, and found a kind 
of leather bracelet with a watch in it; underneath the 
watch were four little ivory teeth. 

** Well, I'd admire to know what this is!” I was fit to 
die of laughing at the idea of that meaching contrap- 
tion being the Bighth Wonder; but the Cap'n rose to his 
feet with a solemn air and rolled up his shirt sleeve. 

‘** That,” says he, triumphant, ‘‘ is Jenks’s jobometer.” 

** And what might that be?” 

‘*The jobometer is what you could call a patent con- 
science, or a telltale on all men who do jobs by the day,” 
says he, impressive. ‘‘S’posing you engage a man to 
shingle your barn at $2 25 a day, and you go off toa 
funeral, ora picnic, or whatever. Well, wen you get back 
you pay him for an honest day’s work, and he never says 
nothing about the hours he set in the shade smoking or 
hung over the fence talking. No, ma’am! And if you 
— he gives you impudence.” 

“That's as true as preaching,” says I, “ but—” 

‘Hold on,” says the Cap'n, fitting the jobometer on his 
arm. ‘‘ Now watch! These little teeth are right over my 
biceps. Every time I move my arm like this,” says he, 
pretending to hammer and saw, “ the watch forges ahead 
one second. You can’t cheat her, and that’s why I say 
she’s going to revolutionize capital and labor. Say that 
you are a contractor employing five hundred men. Well, 
sir, you take and. put jobometers on em, and every man 
Jack is bound to put in a full day’s work or have his pay 
docked.” 

“*T won't really pay to shirk,” says I, admiring. 

“Of course not,” says he, sitting down and mopping his 
bald head. ‘‘ Well, what do you think of it?” 

** Oh, I really don’t know what to think. It’s so little ; 
and if folks didn’t take to the idea—” 

‘** They're bound to like it,” says he, starting up again. 
“Tt means a saving of thousands of dollars to every 
contractor and builder in America. And its being so 
small is where the profits come in. I can put it on the 
market at a dollar and clear twenty-five cool cents.” 

**On every dollar?” 

“On every dollar.” 

** Dear heart.alive!” 

‘** And another point: think how it’s going to improve 
the morals of the working-man!” says the Cap'n, chuck- 
ling. ‘‘ Think of the thousands of men who are lying 
about their time! Put jobometers on ‘em, and where's 
the use of lying? But that’s a detail. Here’s the figures, 
and an offer from a big firm to make the first batch for 
three hundred dollars. Now you listen, Mary Abby, and 
see if you could lay out your money better.” With that 
he plunged into a mass of papers, and when he got through 
my head spun. At the same time I was convinced. 

Some folks might have hesitated about the risk, but I 
always had believed in rr inventions; and, be- 
sides, I couldn’t see much risk when a thing was as badly 
needed as the jobometer. 

‘I'll keep three or four in the house, and buy one for 
Jennie B. Sarah McComb is forever stopping to talk, 
and I'll write you a check for— How much had I better 
put in?” 

“Well, s’pose you pay for the first batch,” says he, 
genial. ‘‘ Then, when we form a company, bime-by, you'll 
be a charter member.” 

‘«'That’s an important position, isn’t it?” says I, writing 
the check with shaking fingers. 

**Very.” The Cap’n stared out of the window and 
frowned. ‘‘That good-for-nothing Jimmy Potts is com- 
ing in,” says he, disgusted. ‘‘ And I bet a cookie he’s 
going to try to impose on you. Seems like some folks 
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regarded women as easy prey. 
him kiting!” 

“No, don't do that,” says I, handing him his check. 
‘“T’m kind of sorry for the boy. You know what his 
folks were! His mother was Irish and his father was a 
Kanaka, and they both drank like fish.” 

“ Yes, and he’s a chip of the old block.” 

‘* Now, Cap’n Jenks, you oughtn’t to talk against me,” 
says Jimmy in his silly draw! as he opened the door. 
‘**T never did nothing to you.” 

**No, sir. For you and me never sailed in the same 
waters, aud never will! Good-morning, Mary Abby,” says 
the Cap'n, testy. And off he bounced, leaving poor Jim- 
my the picture of despair—and a handsome one too. 

He was a slight young fellow, with great, big, sad dark 
eyes and a winning smile; and he was always fixed up 
with sort of queer clothes that the city folks called ar- 
tistic. He had on a sweater, and his trousers tucked into 
his fishing-boots that day,and a soft red hat tilted back 
on his dark curls; and, I can tell you, the boy was a trent 
to see. 

‘*Folks are all down on me,” says he, leaning easily 
against the door, ‘‘and no one will believe that I mean to 
do right.” 

“1 s’pose they'd have more faith if they saw you do right. 
For, you know, you have done real bad things,” says I 
severe. 

“Yes, ma'am. Ihave been a wild-acting young devil,” 
says Jimmy, cool and impartial. * But I’ve reformed 
now.” 

“ That’s right; and what are you going to do now?” 

“I thought I'd get a team and drive the city folks 
around,” says he, resigned. ‘* But no one will trust me 
with a team.” 

* Well, Jimmy ”—I felt kind of embarrassed, but I felt I 
must be candid—** perhaps they think you didn’t act right 
about Jabez Clark's horse. You know you sold it, and— 
and—” 

“And drank up the moncy—so I did!” Jimmy looked 
thoughtful; then he brightened up. ** That was before | 
reformed,” says he, cheerful; ‘‘and I'll tell you, Miss 
Mary Abby, that my wife, she drove me to drink. She 
was a terror, and she broke my heart.” 

** Well, I did hear that you had trouble with her.” 

* Trouble!” Jimmy rolled up his eyes, and a tear fell 
into his cute little black mustache. can't begin to tell 

ou how she carried on,” says he. ‘‘ I got so desperate that 

let go the helm and drifted. And now no one will trust 
me. They’re driving me back to my evil ways. I—I 
haven’t had a thing to eat for three days,” says he, clos- 
ing his eyes and falling into a chair. And with that he 
went off into sort of a faint. 

I gave him camphor and ammonia and water, and 
slapped his poor bands; and after a while he come to, and 
it was pitiful to hear how weak that stalwart young fel- 
low’s voice was as he related the history of his marriage 
while I stepped about cooking him a meal. It seems 
that his wife was a girl who worked for some city folks, 
and she had bejiggled him with her off-island airs, and 
so he married her, and found out that she swore, and was 
a bad lot all around. And as to his striking her, as folks 
said, why, Jimmy denied it up and down. 

‘** And I couldn’t lie to you, Miss Mary Abby,” says he, 
**because you were alwrys the only one in town who 
passed out a pleasant word to me.” 

Wasn't that pathetic? Of course I didn’t let on to 
him that I was touched. I just sailed in and raked him 
fore and aft, and then I wrote off a check for him to buy 
his team with. And I made him give me his note; or, 
rather, he offered it, and I took it just to instil business 
principles in him. 

I s'pose it was foolish, but I really did b’lieve he meant 
to pay me back, and besides, if he didn’t, the responsibil- 
ity of his going wrong wasn't on my conscience, and I 
could set the money down to charity. 

Henry Somers give a little whistle when I told him 
about my investments, and didn’t rightly seem to know 
whether he thought the most of the prunes, the jobom- 
eter, or Jimmy. 

“Why don’t you let me invest the rest in a safe mort- 
gage, or government bonds?” says he, persuasive. 

‘Oh, I want to put more feeling in my investments,” 
says I, dogged: ss Pa like to have it all pines out round 
town, and feel that my neighbors was the better for my 

rosperity. Wealthy folks have a duty to their poorer 
riends, I think!” 

“If you stick to those principles you'll find plenty of 
admirers,” says Henry, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘ But 
do remember that three thousand dollars is all your capi- 
tal, and you have to live on the interest.” 

**Oh, 'm going to keep myself from my eggs and 
room-renting, and so forth,” says I, proudly. 

Henry didn’t look over-hopeful, but before the week 
was out I was able to go back and report that my house 
was full of folks, who was tickled to pieces with the old 
fashioned house and garden. And, moreover, I was just 
salting down money every week from selling chickens, 
eggs, honey, and flowers. 

I was busy, of course, but it was pretty work, and it 
was for myself, which makes a difference. The only thing 
that bothered me was those pesky investments, which offer- 
ed themselves in shoals. But I settled by only choosing 
things that I really understood,and they was mostly little 
ventures of my neighbors which was cal’ated to draw 
money out of the city folks’ pockets. And I'll say right 
here that none of them was successfui enough to pay me 
back, though we had a very good season. So things 
went along until the end of August, when I found that I 
had only seven hundred dollars left in bank, and that 
Jimmy was the only successful investment I'd made. 
He'd bought another team, and was the most popular 
driver in town. So I was satisfied that he was doing well. 
But the others, beginning with the prunes, went ashore 
and stuck. 

It seems that prvnes has a blight, or a bug, or a some- 
thing that destroys ‘em, so Cousin Lyddy called to say 
that the crop was a failure. but John could make out 
splendid if I'd send out four hundred dollars more. Some- 
how or other I didn’t want to do that, so Cousin Lyddy 
walked off in a huff, and never spoke a decent word of me 
afterwards. Which was very pleasant, of course. 

Then the bottom fell out of the jobometer, and I was 
nearly sick of disappointment. It came down from the 
factory done up in beautiful little boxes, and Cap'n Jenks 

(Continued on page 742.) 


If you say so, I'll send 
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BRARLY AUTUMN GOWNS. 


TEVER are clothes more enjoyed than in the early 


} sutumn, when summer's heat, still lingering in the 
daytime, is tempered by the coolness of the dawn and the 
evening. One cares more about a dainty gown to be worn 
in this pleasant mid-season than she does for the toilettes 


which wearied her when the humid atmosphere and torrid 
sun made life a burden and dressing a toil 

(ur pretty girl, still loitering in rural resorts, may have 
her choice of beautiful costumes. First we have a foulard 
of changeable dark blue and red, with white flowers sprin 
kled on this striking background. The red taffeta round 
yoke has a trimming of cream lace, there are straps of red 
taffeta on the waist, and the collar and cuffs are finished 
with frills edged with a narrow black lace beading. The 
stock-collar aud belt are of white taffeta 

With this gown is worn a black straw hat, with black 
wings and tulle on the crown. Chouz of white taffeta in 
front and two white roses beneath the brim complete a 
very fetching bit of head-gear 

For a change my lady’s taste may lead her to select a 
figured muslin with shaded mauve flowers over mauve 
taffeta. This gown is trimmed with lace, and the long 
sash bow has a lace edging. The belt and collar are of 
mauve and cerise taffeta; and the hat, of rough shaded 
mauve straw, is finished with four white wings, surmount 
ing mauve flowers and tulle 

Next our artist has sketched a sheer and charming 

vn of white muslin made over pale green silk and 
trimmed with insertion and embroidery. The long sash 


of pale green crépe de Chine is edged with 
lace. White muslin never loses its pecul 
iar claim to popular favor. It is always 
endowed with a certain distinction, and 
belongs to youth and beauty, as the white- 
ness to the lily and the blush to the rose. 
There is a common hallucination that 
white muslin is inexpensive, but never 
was there a greater mistake. Every wo 
man is aware that a fresh muslin gown 
costs as much as silk The exquisite 
creation of which you see a back and a 
front view is wholly pleasing, and can 
not fail to be becoming to the youthful 
wearer 

The most exacting taste cannot but be 
satisfied with a gown of cream mousse- 
line de sole over cream colored silk. By- 
the-way, what a charm there is, as distine 
tive as a perfume, in the soft frou-frou of 
a silk lining in a lady's gown! This gown 
would be equally becoming to a blonde or 
brunette, and has the charm of great dain- 
tiness and simplicity combined. The 
skirt, opening a little way on one side, is 
finished with lace insertion and a bow of 
reddish - mauve velvet The waist is 
draped and shirred in wide bands, each 
frill of the shirring being beaded with 
very narrow ribbon in mauve velvet. 
The collar, belt, and bows are also in 
mauve velvet. The hat, of mauve velvet, 
is finished with black ostrich tips. 
, Thanks are due to Messrs. Smith & 
Villon 
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AMBIDEXTERITY. 


LAINLY though it may be seen that the requirements 

of united effort and social habits must inevitably lead 
to the preference of one hand beyond the other, the reason 
why that hand should be the right hand has proved a per- 
petual source of perplexity to scholars. Left-handedness 
is viewed as something mysterious—something that sets 
itself apart from all physiological deductions, as it does 
from the whole tendency of custom, 

There are those who would dispose of the question light- 
ly by attributing the exceptional use of the left hand to 
some chance in infancy—as, for instance, from the mother 
or nurse carrying the child on her left arm, that her right 
may be free to shield itfrom harm. The child is thus led 
to grasp objects with the left hand, and if the habit be 
not promptly corrected, left-handedness must follow. 
A small proportion of cases may, perhaps, be thus ex- 
plained. 

According to another theory, the right hand is made the 
popular active member because the balance of power is 
on the right side. No preference is manifested in child- 
hood, it is stated, but as the entire force of the body comes 
to be brought into play, the superior strength of the right 
side asserts itself. The centre of gravity is there. The 
liver, the heaviest of our organs, is on that side; the right 
lung has three lobes, while the left has but two; and even 


a large proportion of the 
heart's weight tends toward the 
right. As these facts are the 
same in the left-handed, abnor 
mal deviations from the rule 
remain unaccounted for. 

Among other theories, the 
most reasonable one is that 
which concerns the structure 
of the brain. In all normal 
cases the left hemisphere of 
the brain, which controls the 
right side of the body, gains 
earlier and fuller development 
than the right hemisphere. 
W bere the opposite occurs, and 
there is exceptional develop 
ment of the right hemisphere, 
left-handedness is a natural re 
sult, 

It is a well-known fact that 
the brain-working power may 
be strengthened by use. What- 
ever the original conditions of 
the hemispheres of the brain, 
the exercise of the left hand 
would strengthen the right 
hemisphere, and. that of the 
right hand the left hemisphere. 
In the same way the muscles 
and all organs of motion may 
be strengthened. Therefore 
the left hand should in all per- 
sons be educated as well as the 
right. 

The essential thing is the 
early formation of habit in this 
matter. Let the baby use his 
left hand if he likes. 
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SUMMER STODY. 


NE of the pleasantest parts of the summer rest we 
O call our vacation is its idleness. And this “sweet 
summer idleness” is most appealing and most beneficial to 
the man who has labored long, hard, and conscientiously 
until he has reached it. The freedom from the regular 
work, regular hours, and that terrible ‘‘ must” of every- 
day business which haunt us like ghosts, or which get 
to seem to some of us as a driver to the r old horse 
who is never allowed to stand still, much less take time 
to lie down and die peacefully—to drop this insatiable 
“must” for a while, and become like an irresponsible 
child, glad and happy that no one expects him to do any- 
thing but lie and breathe and enjoy himself—this is the 
temporary heaven to which a great number of us look for- 
ward in our summer vacation. 

But such happiness must be taken cautiously and in 
small doses. And it should be so labelled before we begin 
the course. If we quaff our stimulating cordial too long, 
too eagerly at the outset, it will not yield us the same ben- 
efit as if we take it in moderation, regulating the supply 
to the need, and using good judgment in the betweentimes, 
when we know that a little return to our old diet may 
help us better to enjoy our new stimulant. 

To drop metaphor, certain things are indispensable to 
the summer vacation, and these we must retain, not only 
in the moments of complete rest, but in any light summer 
study which we may conclude to take up in order to help 
us enjoy better the lazy times. The out-door life, the long 
days spent in fields and woods, or ‘‘midway between the 
water and the sky,” this must be an essential part of all 
summer work as well as all summer play. 

And if the work to which we have been accustomed 
does not demand this out-door living as one of its condi 
tions, it is better to take up some newer or lighter study 
foratime. There are studies which carry us out into na- 
ture’s world, and where we can go taking the children with 
us as companions and fellow-students. Of botany, geol- 
ogy, entomology, and their kindred sciences we may get a 
good rudimentary knowledge at small expense and trouble, 
gaining health and pleasure, and opening another door into 
a wide field of study and recreation, both for ourselves 
and our comrades, in such enjoyable light summer study. 


A COLONIAL BEDROOM. 
BY J. HARRY ADAMS, 


po the decoration of a bedroom the Colonial style is 
one of the most pleasing, and in its simple and pure 
light colorings a charming result can always be had if taste 
and judgment are shown when making the selections for 
wall-papers, carpets, and furniture. 
Almost any bedroom may be converted into a bright and 
cheerful Colonial one, and it requires but a little outlay of 





A COMBINED SHOE-BOX AND WINDOW SEAT. 


money to produce a surprisingly artistic and beautiful in- 
terior, 

The Colonial style can be followed in a variety of col- 
ors, so that it will not be a difficult matter to carry out 
any desired color scheme, and as the style is so broadly 
treated in furniture and decorations that are for sale in 
all the leading stores, it will be an easy matter to select the 
necessary furnishings. 

A dainty Colonial room is shown in the large illustra- 
tion, and while it may seem rich in appearance, it is but 
an ordinary room, finished and furnished in a manner 
that any woman can follow at a nominal expense and 
with the assistance of a painter and paper-hanger. 

To begin with, have the room cleared of everything, the 
carpet taken up, and the wood-work scrubbed with sapolio 
or other good scouring soap to remove any foreign matter; 
then have a painter give all the wood-work—including the 
sash frames, door and window casings, and the surbase— 
several successive coats of ‘‘ flat” cream-colored paint; or, 
if preferable, enamel paint can be used instead. 

The “flat” paint will dry without a gloss, while the 
enamel paint will have quite a bright and shining surface; 
the choice is a matter of individual taste. however, but 
generally the dead surface is preferred. If a white en- 
amelled suit of furniture is to be placed in the room, it 
will be well to have the painter follow the tints when 
treating the wood-work; but if an old oak or hard. wood 
set is to be re-enamelled, the painter should mix enough 
paint for the furniture as well as for the wood-work. 

If you are handy with a paint brush and familiar with 
the laying on of enamel colors, it will not be necessary to 
have the painter coat the furniture, and that expense can 
be saved. When the wood-work is finished, the walls 
may be papered and the ceiling tinted or frescoed. 

At a wall-paper establishment select the style of pattern 
that will look well in the color scheme decided on, and, if 
possible, obtain a paper with stripes from top to bottom, 
and studded with small flower designs in light shades of 
the adopted color. f 

Before making selections, however, it would be well to 
think out the scheme and then follow it, rather than to 
purchase this and that at random and trust to the result 
being good when they are all brought together. Failure 
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MY LADY’S CHAMBER. 


is oftentimes the reward of decorating and furnishing a 
room in this manner, and to avoid any disappointment be 
sure to study the treatment first, then proceed. 

To match the paper select a wreath and garland border 
from twelve to fifteen inches wide, and take care to have 
the colorings light and dainty rather than heavy and 
rich. Some gilt or silver can be employed in the pattern, 
but its sparing use is better than a profusion, which 
might lend a cheap appearance to the paper, that, indeed, 
need not necessarily be an expensive kind. Chaste and 
pretty designs can be had in low-priced papers, and often 
the patterns are better than in the costly papers offered 
by the high-class houses. 

Have a paper-hanger prepare the wall and apply the 
paper, and when placing the border in position let him 
match the corners as well as possible, so the wreath and 
garland design may continue in an unbroken line. 

Before the papering is done the ceiling should be tinted 
the desired shade, and the large circle of flowers and horns 
with ribbons stencilled on or applied in papier-maché, as 
shown in the illustration. 

A centre-piece about the anchorage to the chandelier 
pipe may be worked in to correspond with the other mural 
decorations, and a pretty idea to follow will be to tint the 
ceiling light at the centre, and gradually darken it as it 
approaches the side walls. 

A picture-moulding in white enamel and gilt will fur- 
nish the lower edge of the border, and from which large 
framed water-colors and etchings may hang to match 
the wall-paper; a rich light-colored carpet with a small 
pattern in flowers and figures can be selected, and to har- 
monize in general tone a large rug can be purchased to 
cover the centre of the floor about as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

For a room of this description there is nothing better 
than a good body Brussels, and the solid colors, or ‘* fill- 
ing,” as it is called, is often preferred to the figured 
carpet. The plain color is very rich where a bright- 
colored rug is used, and the contrast is quite pleasing 
when a light shade in floor-covering is overlaid with a 
rich colored rug. ‘There are so many pretty patterns in 
rugs of all sizes to select from that a description of one 
to match this room would be almost impossible, and the 
selection of it must be left to the good judgment of the 
furnisher. 

It is not necessary to purchase new furniture for this 
room unless a set can be well afforded, as putty and paint 
will cover a great deal of unsightliness, and some old but 
good furniture can be treated to several coats of enamel 
paint and given the appearance of new pieces. 

If the work is done at home, the handles, escutcheons, 
locks, and other hardware should be removed from the 
furniture, and all surfaces to be painted should be sand- 
papered. Each coat of paint must be applied thin and 
even, and left for two days to dry before the next one 
is laid on, and after three or four coats the furniture will 
have a good appearance. Before the last coat it would 
be well to give the painted surfaces a rubbing with fine 
sandpaper to remove all roughness, and after the last coat 
is applied and dry the hardware can be replaced and made 
fast. 

A brass bed, or white enamelled bedstead with brass 
trimmings, will look well in a room of this description; 
and to improve the head appearance a canopy top may be 
arranged as shown, with a valance about the top frame, 
and side curtains of dotted Swiss or other light material 
draped back and tied to the corner rods with bows of wide 
ribbon, 

Brass poles and rings at the windows will support 
Swiss curtains, that should be draped back and caught at 
the casing just above the sill. White or cream-colored 
holland shades at the windows will look well, and if sash 
curtains are desirable they may be hung from light rods 
attached to the top rib of the lower sash. 

Resting on the sills or supported on brackets window- 
boxes can be arranged to hold growing plants; they should 
have zine linings that can have an outlet pipe or two 
through the bottom to carry off surplus water. The out- 
side of the boxes is enamelled to match the wood-work, 
and a wreath and garland ornament of composition or 
papier-maché will add to the appearance of the front 


board. The ornament must be applied to the wood with 
glue and fine steel wire nails before the surface is painted, 
and the composition should be thoroughly dry before the 
paint is laid on. 

If the doorways are high enough, light spindle grilles 
can be placed above the curtain rods or poles, and a good 
assortment of grilles can be found at any house-furnish- 
ing or large dry-goods store to select from. If a plain 
spindle grille with a garland ornament is desired, one can 
be made at home by obtaining some dowel sticks at a 
cabinet-maker’s, and framing them with a band of wood 
at top and bottom. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple and neat grille, and to make one 
similar to it cut the three-eighth-inch sticks to the re- 
quired length, then obtain two pine sticks an inch square 
and as long as the inside width of the door-casing. At 
regular distances of an inch apart bore holes in the sticks 
half-way through them with a brace and bit, then drive 
the ends of the sticks in the holes of one long stick, turn 
them upside down, and guide them into the holes of the 
other stick. A little glue on the ends will insure them a 
firm anchorage, and when they are all in place the grille 
can be painted. The ornament is of composition, and 
after being painted, can be attached to the grille sticks 
with fine wire. 

In a city house, where the windows are quite high, it 
may be an improvement to add grilles above the curtain- 
poles to match the doorways; and if the spindles are not 
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A DRESSING-TABLE. 


desired a grille of light brass or stained glass will be ef- 
fective. 

Small corner brackets and nests of shelves will afford 
resting-places for odd bits of bric-A-brac, books, and photo 
graphs, and if the room is large enough, perhaps a dress- 
ing-table may be accommodated. 

One of the illustrations suggests an idea for a dressing 
table that can easily be made at home, as it is but a 
frame-work and_ three shelves, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Its size will of course depend on the space that can be 
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made of denim, cretonne, 
or other stout material, 
to hold shoes and slip- 
pers, can be tacked se- 
curely to the wood. 

It is best to line the 
box with some suitable 
material to cover the 
rough wood-work, and 
then the outside of the 
box is to be covered. 

The seat, inside of back 
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given it, but for the average room it can measure six feet 
high and about thirty inches wide. 

Three uprights of pine one inch and a half square 
are caught at the top with light sticks, the front one of 
which can be of two flat, wide barrel-hoops securely at- 
tached to the sticks with screws 

Thirty inches from the floor a triangular shelf with a 
curved front is made fast with long, slim screws, and be- 
low it two more of the same size are fastened in place. 

These lower shelves will act as receptacles for shoes. 
rubbers, toilet articles, and odd bottles; but if not re- 
quired they may be omitted 

The top shelf and the sticks above it should be cov- 
ered with unbleached muslin, and in turn with the dra- 
ping material. A canopy for the triangular space at the 
top is made of dotted Swiss, and the backing against the 
wall is of the same material tacked to the wood-work. 

Two curtains of dotted Swiss, having ruffled edges, are 
gathered with a heading at the top and attached to the 
curved head-band. They are draped back and caught to 
the side uprights with large bows. 

Divided curtains of the same material are gathered and 
fastened to the front edge of the top shelf, and when 














FIG. 2. 


necessary to reach the lower shelves, the curtains can be 
parted at the middle. 

An ova! mirror in a gilt or wood frame will add the 
all-important feature to the table, and with the arrange- 
ment of necessary articles on the shelf this useful bit of 
furniture will be complete. 

Another piece of furniture that can be made for this 
room is in the shape of a shoe-box and window-seat, as 
shown in another illustration. 

Such a box is a great convenience in any room, and its 
spacious interior will accommodate many odds and ends, 
besides a full equipment of shoes, rubbers, and slippers. 

A substantially strong box, such as may be found at a 
grocery-store, will answer very well as a foundation, and 
to the sides of it two arms can be attached, as shown in 
Fig. 3 

To the back a board cut to serpentine form as shown 
is to be securely fastened with screws so that it will not 
become loosened easily, and to the top of the box a cover 
may be arranged with hinges. 

Inside the box and to the under side of the cover pockets 
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and arms, should be pad- 

ded with curled hair, and 

over it fasten some grad 
upholstery material to 
match other goods in the room, and with buttons and 
string the tufted effect can be had by i through the 
wood and tying the ends of the string to the under side 
of the seat and to the outer sides of the arms and back. 
Tying the string tightly draws the buttons down into the 
hair and upholstery goods, and forms the tufts. 

The sides and front of the box can be draped with suit- 
able material to match the colorings of the room decora- 
tions, and if placed against the wall under a window, this 
piece of furniture will be found very serviceable and con- 
venient. 

No matter what the color scheme of the paper, carpets, 
and draperies is, the wood-work and furniture should be 
white or cream white, as that was the prevailing light- 
color treatment of the Colonial period. The furnishings 
of Colonial dining-rooms, libraries, and halls may be car- 
ried out in darker shades, and the wood-work can be of 
mahogany, oak, or other solid, rich-colored woods. 

Light and cheerful bedrooms, sitting-rooms, and upper 
halls are always in white or pale tints bordering on white, 
and some very beautiful effects can be carried out in the 
light colorings that always lend a bright and inviting 
appearance to a room. 

pacious rattan or reed chairs provided with cushions 
add the appearance of comfort to a bedroom, and a small 
table or two, as well as some footstools and hassocks, 
will be useful and very convenient. - 

Some pretty bright-colored pictures in white enamelled 
frames can be hung to cover the walls, and other attrac- 
tive bits of furnishings can be added here and there to 
fill odd spaces to advantage and improve the general ap- 
pearance of the room without overcrowding it. 


“JENKS’S JOBOMETERS.” 
(Continued from page 739.) 
proposed that I should go along with him to fill our first 
order, which was from George Nash, our builder. 

So down we sailed to the shop; and when the men come 
in, the Cap’n fitted a jobometer on his arm, and spoke off 
his little piece about capital and labor, while George 
Nash grinned in a disinterested way. 

** Now, boys, step up lively, and I'll strap them on for 
you,” says the Cap’n, holding out a jobometer, persuasive. 

No one came forward, and he explained all over again, 
and then stood back, but still the men just set back, and 
he begun to get mad. 

“Any workman who objects to wearing a jobometer 
owns himself a cheat and a shirk,” oy he, wrathy. 
“Now, then, which of you landlubbers is going to step 
up first?” 

“None of us!” With that er 4 Nash and all his men 
burst into a yell of laughter, and laughed and laughed. 
While the poor old Cap’n Jaid to and swore as only a 
sailor can, till the seven-o’clock bell sent the men off with 
their tool-baskets. 

** Well, anyways, you ordered twelve, and you've got to 
pay for them,” says I, all of a tremble, to George Nash. 

**Oh, I guess not,” says he, very bland. 

“T'll have the law on you!” cried the Cap’n. 
tract is a contract.” 

“Zactly so. But 1 only contracted for ’em if my men 
would wear ‘em, and of course they, nor any other free- 
born American, wouldn't put one on, unless he was chloro- 
formed. You might have known how it would be.” 

With which cheerful remark he walked off, whistling, 
leaving me and Cap'n Jenks featuring two mad cats. 

Well, of course it got talked round town, and all hands 
agreed that the proverb which ends up “‘ are soon part- 

" applied to me. And every time I went down cellar 
and fell over those three hundred pesky jobometers I 
agreed with my neighbors. 

Time and again we tried to start a boom in them, But it 
always failed with a promptness that convinced me that 
honesty was a scarce virtue. The fact is I never even 
got one on anybody, except little Dickie Folger,who hoed 
up my garden, and was paid for twelve hours by the 
jobometer. And, after all, I discovered that the little 
rascal had put it on his leg and played baseball all the 
afternoon; and that settled it forever, as far as I was con- 
cerned. Cap'n Jenks said the age wasn’t ready for it, 
and bore up surprisingly well after the first—as well he 
might, since I footed the bill. 

And one day in early September he called with another 
scheme—a ‘* Building and Loan Association,” which real- 
ly sounded very promising. It seemed like a good 
chance for my last investment; and I’d 
have jumped at it, only that I was a little 


** A con- 








mite scared of Henry Somers. So I held 
the Cap'n off for a day and piked down 
and laid the case before Henry, who lis- 
tened resigned. 

“Compound interest is tempting, and 
it’s not a new idea, you know!” 

** No; I have heard of building and loan 
associations,” says he, dry. ‘“ They're very 
easy to start; but—but—the fact ist want 
to suggest another plan for your money.” 

“Well?” 

Henry’s face had the queerest expression 
I ever did see, as he lowered his voiée and 
leaned over his desk. 

“If you would be content with six per 
cent.,” says he, “I'd like to borrow it 
myself.” 

“You? Why, you don’t mean to sa 
that you are jammed for money?” I Panchen | 

Henry nodded. ‘‘I’m on the verge of 
Ss .” says he, cool as a clam. 
** And if T don't have seven hundred dol- 
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lars by to-night, I’!I—I’ll—” Here he turned away his 
head with a sort of spluttering noise, and mu that 
he’d do something desperate. 

“No, you won't, Henry Somers!” I cried, seizing a 
blank check and filling itin. ‘*‘My goodness! Think of 
you needing money, and me just flinging it away all sum- 
mer! Oh, it’s awful! Whatever have you been a-doing? 
You—you haven't defaleated? Don’t tell me you've done 
that! You can have my money, just the same, but, oh, 
Henry, don’t tell me that!” I shoved the check over to 
him, and began to cry like an idiot. 

“Would you believe me if I said yes?” Henry’s eyes 
had the strangest expression as he fixed them on me. 

** No, I wouldn't.’ 

‘*Then I'll tell you why I need this money,” says 
smiling. ‘‘A very dear friend of mine has fallen into the 
hands of sharpers, and I cahnot save—er—my friend un- 
less I borrow your money.” 

“Take it, and welcome,” says I, relieved. 
soon as I am paid by tk» hotel people you can have that 
too. I'd only waste it on fool speculations.” 

**You don’t ask who this friend is,” says he, with a 
curious smile. 

**I couldn’t be so indelicate,” says I, warm. ‘It’s all 
right if you say so. And, besides, I'll be glad to have no 
more money to spend. I’ve seen a queer side of human 
nature since I became wealthy, and I don’t want to get to 
be a cynic,” says I, bristling out to avoid thanks. 

There's no danger of that,” says he, shaking hands. 
‘* Prosperity has only developed your sweet nature on its 
ae side; it couldn’t sour you any more than ad- 
versity.” 

** Weill, I’m glad you think so. And, Henry,” says I, 
in a whisper, “ s’pose we keep quiet about this.” 

** By all means.” He give my hand a gentle squeeze, 
started to say something, stopped, and bowed me out as if 
I'd been a duchess. 

My bump of curiosity is no larger than the next one’s, 
I s’pose, but I must say I'd have given something hand- 
some to know who Henry’s friend was, and how it hap- 
pened that he couldn’t make up the money himself; for he 
had the name of being as well fixed as any man in town. 

** Well, it’s none of my business,” says I, as Bruno came 
bounding out of the gate; * and it’s a comfort to think I 
won't have any more botheration, but can just live along 
from day to day.” 

Bruno w his tail, then looked over his shoulder as 
if to say, ‘‘There’s another botheration!” and run back 
barking at a tall man standing on the porch. 

“Shut up!” says the stranger, vicious; then he come 
forward, smiling. ‘‘I hope you haven't quite forgot me, 
Mary Abby?” 

** Good lands! It’s Isaac Bunker!” I screamed. And 
that’s just who it was. He hadn't changed to speak of, 
except that the boy I'd known had hardened into a man 
of thirty-five, with a cold ungenial face. ‘* Well, well! 
What wind blew you here?” says I, kind of shaking, as we 
went in the house 4 oY 

**T had business t, and being on, thought I'd run 
down to see the old folks and my friends. You're looking 
well,” says he, running his eye over me as if I was a 
horse, ‘‘and you seem pretty comfortably fixed.” 

“Lam so,” says I, complacent. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to 
go over the house? It was mother’s home, you know.” 

Of course he had to say he would, and I never felt a 
keener pleasure than I felt in showing off my belongings 
to the man who had sheered off on account of father’s 
losses. , 

He didn’t say much as he passed from room to room, 
but when we was setting on the porch again he folded his 
arms, and says he, determined, ‘I used to set a heap of 
store on you, Mary Abby.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes; and I do still. The fact is, my business here is 
to ask you to be my wife.” 

** And it would be the same if you found me as poor as 
you left me?” I looked him square in the eye, and he 
wriggled. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t make any difference now; and it 
wouldn't then,” says he, “at least as far as I was con- 
cerned. But I was only a boy, so I had to give in.” 

** Seems so.” 

Isaac started, for m 
encouraging. 
says he. 

“Oh no!” 

“That's sensible. I thought you would understand 
and wait for me, so I didn’t write,” says he, very calm. 
‘* Fact is, my hand is more used to the punching-iron than 
the pen. ell, I’m glad it’s settled.” 

**T'd like to know who settled it!” says I to myself, in- 
dignant. 

ut he never noticed my silence. He went to the steps 
and looked off over the place approving. ‘‘I guess we'd 
better start in here,” says he, over his shoulder. *‘ Mother, 
she’s getting cranky, and with a little more land and some 
Western hustle, we could make things hum.” 

T gasped, and he went on placid. 

‘Seeing as we're not young folks,” says he, ‘‘ we had 
better get the wedding over before haying-time. I'll buy 
those south lots and move the barn down, shift those hen- 
coops of yours, and plant—let’s see: strawberries do well 
here, don’t they?” 

“Yes, they do.” I was fit to die of rage, but he never 
saw it. Bless — he was too busy fixing over my prop- 
erty to think of me. 

“* And as you've done well with room-renting,” says he, 
facing round, ‘‘ we'll build on another wing. in? What 
do you say?” 

‘*Since you've stopped for an answer at last,” says I, 
**T'll give you one that covers the whole ground. I’m not 
going to be your wife, so you needn't trouble about the 

ots, barn, chicken - yard, new rooms, or even me. We'll 
all manage to rub along without you.” ° 

“Phew!” Isaac gave a whistle, then he smiled supe- 
rior. ‘I s’pose that means that you think that I ought 
to have made love like a young namby-pamby. Well, 
that pe my ~ ae 

“And your style isn’t my style,” says I, vicious. 

“Tt used to be.” , “ 

“Yes, eight years ago it did.” 

Isaac eyed me as if I was a stubborn horse. 

“*T’ve been constant to you all these years,” says he, in- 
jured. 

“I’m not a mind-reader,” says I, very calm and sarcas- 
tical. ‘‘ Neither am I a tame dog woman, and you have 
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tone wasn’t what you might call 
“You don’t bear me any grudge, do you?” 
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no right to suppose I was going to wait until you were 
and ready to collect me.” 

**Oh, well, if you’re in a temper I'll leave you,” says 
he, superior. ‘‘ But I’ve come k to marry you, and 
I’m going to do it. Good-evening!” 

“You needn’t buy those lots,” I cried, as he went 
enineing down the path. But he only smiled and went 
on, leaving me all shook to pieces. 

The calmness of him, that’s what killed me! Just tak- 
ing it all for granted, and setting to work to pull mo- 
ther’s home to pieces without waiting to even ask me. 
And then telling me that I'd lost my temper! Id lost 
more than that. I'd lost my ideal of him, that I'd been 
treasuring up all those lonesome years. 1 couldn’t set by 
in the twilight any more and dream of how things might 
have been if I’d married hini, or how they might turn 
out if he came home, for his real self settled that in a 

iffy. 
; T walked up stairs and yanked out an old er of 
him that was hid away in my top drawer, and I heaved 
it into the stove with a bang that made Bruno hop. 

“If that’s ‘ Western hustle,’ ['ll try Eastern manners,” 
says I, drying my eyes. ‘* And as w his calling again— 
I'll set Bruno on him!” 

But, my lands! when it came to the point I had to let 
him come in; and once in, he'd set and argue the case till 
I was fit to fly out of my skin and heave a dish at him. I 
said “ No!” in every way I knew how, for two weeks; and 
finally, one rainy day, when I heard him squashing up the 
path right after dinner, I hid in the pantry and let him 
thump until he was tired out, and then I crept out and 
had a real good cry with poor old Bruno. 

’Twasn’t Isaac Bunker alone that upset me, but the 
shoals of little misfortunes that seemed to follow in his 
wake. Big and little, everything went criss-cross, and that 
day I heard that Jimmy Potts had sold off bis teams and 
run away, without a word tome. And as if that wasn’t 
enough, Bruno limped in after dinner dragging «a broken 
leg. It may be uncharitable, but I always did and shall 
believe that Isaac Bunker did it, for poor Bruno never let 
him step in without showing every tooth in his head. 
Anyway it was broken, and | set by him waiting for the 
doctor, and, as I say, crying fit to break my heart, when 
the door opened, and Henry Somers come in like a burst 
of sunshine. 

Somebody had told him about Bruno, and knowing that 
Dr. Chadwick was called off to a bad case, he'd come 
right up to help in every way. So he got some splints 
and went to work; and while he was easing the poor 
dog’s troubles, I just opened my heart and told him mine 
—though I never had meant to speak about Isaac. 

He listened very thoughtful; and when I'd finished, he 
says, with a little laugh, ‘‘ Well, it seems you never real- 
ly cared for Isaac, after all!” 

“I don’t believe I ever did after the first,” says I. ‘‘I 
kept on cherishing my idea of him, and when he came 
back and I saw him as he really was, I just hated him for 
taking that idea away. It makes my life sort of empty.” 

“I'm glad of it!” Henry spoke so emphatic that I 
jumped. “I mean,” says he, taking my hand, *‘ that I've 
always loved you dearly, and that your ideal of Isaac 
Bunker has kept us apart all these years.” 

‘* Why, Henry Somers!” 

‘*There has never been any woman but you for me, 
Mary Abby,” says he. ‘‘I admired you for the sweet- 
ness with which you bore your hard life at your sister's. 
And when prosperity came and only developed your gen- 
erous nature, I loved you more than ever. 1—” 

But, my lands! I'm not going to write out all that 
Henry said. It was beautiful to hear, but it belongs to 
ustwo. It is enough to say that my answer was “ yes.” 

“The fact is, Henry,” says I, ‘‘that I seem to have 
been really in love with you all along. Moonlight nights 
and rainy days I certainly did use to think regretful of 
Isaac. But at all other times I was always wondering 
what you'd say about things; and as to advice—well, you 
know how I tied to what you said!” 

** You won’t have to hunt me up at the bank any more,” 
says he, laughing. ‘‘You can get ‘man advice’ at 
home.” 

** Yes, indeed! And, Henry,” I kind of hesitated, ‘I 
—I’m dreadful attached to mother’s home,” says I. 
**Couldn’t we just live right on here? Seems as if it 
was the sensible plan—seeing you've had losses.” 

** Losses!” You ought to have heard him laugh! 

«* Well, but the friend, you know! You said nothin 
but borrowing my money could help your friend,” says I, 
bewildered. 

** Well, you always were my friend,” says he, beaming. 
‘* And I couldn’t look on and see you fleeced any longer, 
so I borrowed the little that your neighbors left.” 

“T s’pose I was foolish.” 

“No; only a little too generous. But never mind! 
I’ve waited for you eight years, and I’m asking favors my- 
self,” says Henry, kind of droll. *‘‘ I would like to have 
an early wedding. When can it be?” 

** Well,” says I, with an inspiration, ‘‘ since poor Bruno 
brought us together, s’pose we say the first day that he 
is able to come to the wedding.” 

**So be it! You hear, Bruno?” says Henry, patting his 
head. 

Bruno thumped his tail and kissed our hands, and so it 
was settled. And we “lived happy ever afterwards.” 


WITH HUGUENOTS IN NEW ROCHELLE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
ae Huguenots differed from the other early settlers 
of our couhtry in that they were not colonists, but 
refugees. They came without any backing of national, 
trade, or class interests. They were involuntary exiles 
flying for their lives from bitter religious persecution, 
and most of them had lost all of their once considerable 
possessions. 
They were of al] social grades, embracing noblemen, 
| oma professional men, merchants, bankers, manu- 
acturers, artisans, and a few peasants. Of the last named 
there were fewer than of the others, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause it was impossible to escape from their enemies 
without the use of a good deal of money. 
Notwithstanding that the difference of their previous 
social conditions might have been supposed to prevent a 
strong feeling of unity among the refugees, their oneness 
of heart and mind was from the first an object of wonder 
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to the Dutch and English colonists, by whom they had 
been kindly welcomed. ‘The persecuted were bound to- 
gether by a common language, common perils, and a com- 
mon faith. In their little settlement at New Rochelle there 
was for many years a8 near an approach to apostolic ways 
of living as has been seen since apostolic days. They 
were received most kindly by the earlier colonists, but they 
asked no charity for even the poorest among them. All 
who had been lortamate enough to suc in eo 
money out of France in advance of themselves, or hac 
been able to bring any with them, placed their funds at 
the disposal of their chief men to be shared as necessity 
required. It is said that they invariably cared for their 
own poor, and that these did not remain long in poverty, 
being soon able to return all the sums which D 
advanced to them by the wealthier members of the 
flock. 

Some of the most flourishing of the hitherto purely 
French industrial arts, such as fine linen, silk, tapestry, 
and china manufactures, had been gradually carried to 
England, Germany, and Holland by escaping Huguenots 
during the long years of persecution preceding the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. Therefore to their breth- 
ren in these older lands the refugees in the new land sent 
for looms and other machines of better kinds than had 
hitherto been known here. They did not have the cap- 
ital necessary to start their new industries on a large scale; 
neither did the British Colonial Office offer anything but 
discouragement for any such undertakings; but every 
household became a little industrial colony, those who 
had never labored before now learning to do so with 
cheerful hearts. 

Among the refugees were a certain Daniel |’Estrange 
and his wife. Both were members of gentle and wealthy 
families. He had received a liberal education at the only 
institution where a French-speaking Protestant could then 
have done so—the Academy of Geneva, Switzerland. Af- 
terwards he had been an officer in the Royal Guard of the 
persecuting monarch Louis XIV. The pair were married 
about 1680, and almost from that date Madame I'Es- 
trange had been appointed as “‘ lady-in-waiting” to the 
Princess Marie Avne-de Baviére, then newly married to 
the Dauphin. The plain-featured but graceful, kindly, 
and studious young Dauphiness had many noble quali- 
ties, but she was not a favorite at the French court. 

These positions might have been very advantageous to 
the young couple, but their religious principles were so 
opposed to those of the king that both were compelled 
to fly from France, separately and under peculiarly hard 
conditions. 

For the first few years after their escape they fared 
comparatively well, because M. |’Estrange’s friends in 
England had procured for him a lieutenancy in the Royal 
Guard of James Il. But this monarch was not himself a 
Protestant, and not too well disposed toward the Hugue- 
nots, even though state policy forced him to receive them 
well. It was probably for this reason that Lieutenant 
l’Estrange, a few months before James was forced to fly 
from his throne, sold his commission, and with the pro- 
ceeds of this sale, and that of some jewels, came with his 
wife to this country. Here he soon joined the settlement 
at New Rochelle, and there and in New York city for 
many years taught his own language to those Americans 
who wished to learn it, as well as fitted boys to enter 
Yale and Columbia (then King’s) colleges. 

At the same time his wife and, later on, their daugh- 
ters applied themselves to all the new duties imposed by 
the new circumstances in the cheerful spirit common to 
all persons who led lives of faith and beneficence. 

Daily life in Huguenot households was probably easier 
than in almost any others in the colonies. They were 
too intelligent, industrious, and resourceful not to be able 
to escape many of the hardships of the very poor among 
the other colonists, and they were too poor to be op- 
pressed with the multitude of anxieties and responsibili- 
ties of the rich citizens, who then had to superintend the 
execution of all sorts of labors under their roof-trees. 

Very poor colonists all had certain hardships to endure, 
but help of all sorts was scarce, and sober and industri- 
ous persons were always sure of constant employment, 
while their tasks, like their lives, were of the simplest. 
Every wealthy family was an industrial centre. There 
were no drones in the hives. The Huguenots belonged 
to neither class. They were, in a sense, co-operators. 
Neither the privations of the poor nor the multiplied 
cares of the rich fell upon any with exclusive weight. 
Hence, notwithstanding the varying degrees of original 
social position and culture, there was a great equality of 
living and enjoyment among them. 

It was twenty years after the first Huguenots came to 
New Rochelle before the refugees could spare the money 
to build a church and support a pastor. The nearest 
place where religious services were held in their own 
tongue was New York city, twenty miles away. Hence, 
on every Sunday during the year, in fair weather or in 
foul, all who were able to do so started very early in the 
morning, that they might not miss the opening prayer at 
10.30. There were but few horses owned among the 
refugees, and fewer vehicles of any kind. Such of both 
as they possessed were devoted exclusively to the use of 
those who were not strong enough to walk. These jour- 
neys are thus described in a private letter: 


Every week I see the Hnguenots passing the house in troops on 
their way to their church in the city. As they pass here all have 
lunch bags or baskets on their arms, and also their shoes! Yet they 
are not barefooted, for they are ail provided with wooden shoes, such 
as the peasants wear in France and the Low Countries. When they 
reach a stream, not far from their church, where they have erected a 
shed, they all stop, and such of them as have other shoes change them 
before going on. The others wash their feet and their shoes and put 
them on again. They are all very plainly dressed, but some of them 
are very elegant-looking persons, with most charming manners. As 
they pass they are generally singing some of their psalms, that is, the 
psalms of David, translated into the French by Clément Marot. Some 
of the airs are very grand and spirit-stirring, but many of them are as 
sad as dirges. And why should they not be? for surely this people 
has suffered much. Still, they are nearly always smiling and happy. 
But to think of walking forty miles in going to and from charch every 
Lord’sday! lam afraid my Christianity would never be equal to that. 


The strongest element in their family life was the re- 
ligious; the next was cheerful industry. Gayety and 
thrift are the birthrights of their race, and were possessed 
by the refugees in an uncommon degree. These, with 
their skill in many useful directions and their fine artistic 
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taste, speedily made their homes more attractive than 
even the much more costly homes of their prosperous 
Knickerbocker neighbors. 

Many of the Huguenot ladies possessed the secret of 
lace-making and embroidery as practised by the ladies of 
the French court, and they used their skill freely in deco- 
rating the humble fabrics which were all they could here 
obtain. Homespun linen, woven in plaids or stripes of a 
few colors, was the usual material for bed and window 
draperies among the colonists who could not afford to im- 
_ more costly hangings. The Huguenots had their 

inens for similar purposes woven of white, or all of one 

color. The edges of the curtains, when made, they sur- 
rounded with delicately embroidered designs in white 
upon the colored linens, or in colors upon white, and, lo! 
the plain fabrics had become beautiful. 

Similar touches of taste and skill appeared every where, 
and gave distinction to all the Huguenot homes, whatever 
may have been the owners’ social standing in the mother- 
land. As neat as their Dutch neighbors, they devised 
labor- saving methods to .maintain perfect cleanliness 
without being slaves to it. As liberal as the English, they 
were far more economical, and -by their skill in cookery 
they succeeded in rendering palatable and digestible even 
the coarsest fare. Their skill in preparing rich dishes, 
sweet cakes, and preserves was not equal to that of the 
Dutch Auysvrouws, and they could not compare with the 
English in roasts and pastries, but in wholesome dishes 
for daily consumption they far exceeded both, and par- 
ticularly in bread-making. It is traditionally related that 
they were the first to introduce the general use of yeast, 
the larger part of all the colonists at that time, and the 
Dutch for more than a century later, continuing to use 
leaven. 

As might be expected, their social life was peculiarly 
charming. Every pains was taken to retain and dissemi- 
nate the graces and culture of the most refined’ members 
of the little community. Their children played jeux de 
courtoisie, by which politeness of manner and address 
was agreeably inculcated. But they discouraged the use 
of their beautiful language. Not because they did not 
love it, but they distrusted its literature. They believed 
that, with the exception of the psalms of their beloved 
Marot, a few religious books, and the chronicles of their 
suffering ancestors and brothers, which might be trans- 
lated, the English language already contained all that it 
was important for their children to know. 

If in this they were narrow, it should be remembered 
that breadth is not a usual effect of persecution. 





4 le monument to be erected at San Francisco to the 

memory of Robert Louis Stevenson will have for de- 
sign the carved image of a sailing-ship of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. She will be a thirty-gunner, bearing the name of 
Bonaventura, and at the prow, gazing into the West, will 
be a figure of Pallas. 


Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst has recently received Governor 
Budd’s appointment to a regency in the University of 
California, and it is reported that she will put up at Berk- 
eley buildings that will cost several million dollars. 


To pluck and presence of mind may be attributed the 
recent remarkable rescue from drowning of Miss Lillian 
Roeder, who was knocked from a ledge of rock into the 
sea by the fall of a five-hundred-pound bowlder from the 
cliff above her, The bowlder fell upon her leg, and pinned 
her down in such a way that it was impossible for her to 
free herself, and in this position she was kept for half an 
hour, her brother supporting her head above the surface 
of the water while a party of men struggled to remove the 
rock. The tide was coming in fast, and every other wave 
swept across the face of the girl, but she never lost her 
courage. She is a skilled swimmer, and so managed her 
breath that she did not swallow or inhale the water, and 
although suffering intolerably, she made no complaint, but 
gave directions to her rescuers. Not until the great rock 
was at last lifted from the crushed and broken leg did she 
lose consciousness. Miss Roeder is well known as an ex- 
pert in out-door sports. 


If the Philadelphia Assembly is broken up, as now 
seems likely to be the case, it will mean the disappearance 
of a much more important social function than even the 
Patriarchs or any other New York social organization, 
for the ‘‘City Dancing Assembly,” as it was originally 
called, was formed in 1740, and although the political and 
social dissensions that prevailed during the Revolutionary 
war interfered for a time with the regular Assembly balls, 
these were resumed after peace was restored. The organ- 
ization had another suspension from 1815 to 1817, but in 
the latter year the subscription-books were again opened, 
and since then there have been many large aud successful 
balis. The cause of the approaching dissolution is said to 
be the extent to which the subscription-list has grown, 
and those Philadelphians who feel that no one except the 
descendants of the early settlers should be on the books 
are making an effort to disband. There are eleven hun- 
dred members now where, it is claimed, there should not 
be more than perhaps half that number. 


One of the few American women who have been hon- 
ored with a membership in the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London is Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, formerly of Boston 
and now of Chicago, who won that distinction by her 
works on Persian and Indian literature. She has been 
for some time a member of the International Society of 
Orientalists, and has received degrees from one American 


. college and two universities. 


Two remarkably fine collections of butterflies have been 
presented to the Museum of Natural History in this city. 
One is the gift of Dean Hoffman, of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and comprises American specimens, while 
the other, from Mr. William Straus, is one of the fullest 
collections ever made of tropical butterflies. 
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i STORY OF SMALL THINGS. 

8 et is human nature petrified. 
Otherwise it would take but the 


slightest hold upon the human mind. The 
world’s rock ribs are mighty, massive, as 
tounding who looks at them with the 
keen and vital interest awakened by the 
ledge which chances to preserve a primal 
human footprint? 
touches the compre hension more nearly than 
all the golden clearness of the gem 

Properly presented, wars and rumors of 
wars, the wiles of statecraft, the cabals of 
schemers, but serve as a background, a stage 
setting for the people in their habit as they 
lived. Whatever shows them thus is neither 
paltry nor trivial. Generalities aside, the 


but 





| ly colored—a ree 
So, too, the fly in amber | 


garments, the weapons, the implements, even | 


the toys of a past age, are a deal more en 
lightening than its set and proper chroni- 
cles 

In proof, take certain things now on view 
in the History Building, at Tennessee’s Cen 
tennial Fair. Here is the most absurd wed 
ding-gown, of dull snuff-brown silk, with 
skin-tight elbow sleeves, a short straight 
waist that looks to fit nothing on earth but 
a Dutch doll. It has a scant skirt that can 
never have reached the wearer's ankles. To 
the merely modern mind it appears the most 
pitiful travesty of bridal array. But look a 
little closer; read the fairly written placard: 
‘This dress was worn by the bride of a 
Revolutionary soldier in 1783. It had be- 
longed to her mother, who brought it from 
England when she came to settle in Amer 
ica, and was remodelled for her daughter's 
wedding.’ 

That tells the story — shows better than 
pages of print the scarcity, the paucity of 
those parlous times. Trade and the arts 
were not. Industry flourished only within 
the compass of the home. Witness the two 
pairs of wedding slippers, of nearly the same 
era, in the case beyond. Clearly they were 
made at home. They are cut from soft lea- 
ther home-dressed deer-skin. In 
shape they recall the Turkish slippers of to 
day Upon the pointed toes there are 
heart-shaped appliqués of embroidered silk, 
once white, now the yellow of time, 

On beyond is a toy tea set, of delicate 
yellowish ware, nearly as thin and fragile 
as Belleeck Yet it is all there—cups, sau 
jug, sugar - bowl, teapot—un- 
cracked, unchipped, with but one piece lack- 
ing a handle She must have been a care 
ful, prim little girl, or else mightily under 
control of pastors and masters, this Miss 
Anne Caswell who owned the tea set, in 
days before there were even mutterings of a 
revolution. Her father was royal Govern 
or of the Carolinas Notwithstanding his 
holding this office, be proved later a mighty 
stanch patriot and noble fighter. Caswell 
County, North Carolina, attests the gratitude 
of his Stat 

The fair owes much to those old Govern 
ors of North Carolina and their goodwives 
Here is a pre-Revolutionary quilt, the work 
of Governor Ashby’'s spouse. The ground 
work is silk, with a most elaborate applied 
embellishment. Evidently those earliest Co 
lonial dames spared neither time nor pains 
when they had a great piece of stitchery 
in hand. Another quilt, of solid blue silk, 
dating from the year 1682, is quilted in 
flowers and birds and shells, with stitches 
so tiny that it makes the eyes ache to look 
at them 

Pe ople who think of John Sevier, Tennes 
see's first Governor, as a border backwoods 
man, unknowing the refinements of life, will 
be taken aback by certain Sevier mementos, 
notably the sampler wrought at thirteen by 
his wife, then Catherine Chambers. It is 
upon satin rich enough to stand alone, and 
shows at its top a harvest scene, with several 
fairly rendered human figures among what 
are palpably sheaves of grain 
as legible as though printed upon an Aldine 
press, you read the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
verses of the second chapter of St. Luke. 
Not far away you see the Sevier household 
silver—true Sheffield plate, and of the most 
excellent pattern. An open-work bread 
basket in particular will excite the covetous- 
ness of Colonial collectors. There are many 
pieces of the silverware, and not a little gen 
uine blue Delft which was used along with it. 
Madame Sevier’s bead reticule, specially 
wrought for ber in Philadelphia, is likewise 
on exhibition. Though she looked well to 
the ways of ber household, spun, wove, knit, 
sewed, and mended with her own hands, 
besides keeping her dependents in work, it 
is evident that she was fully abreast of the 
fashion of her time. 

Another sampler awakens profound pity 
It is a canvas affair, painfully exact in the 
matter of stitches, and wrought, says the 
legend underneath, ‘‘by Margaret Eaton, 
aged! six years, one hundred and fifty years 
ago Perhaps the sampler- making was 
little Margaret’s kindergarten. Let us hope, 
indeed, that she was not set it as a task. 
But with all possible mitigation, there must 
come a sigh for the child freedom abridged 
to leave us this monument of early industry 
and art 

The damask napkin, primly folded and 
faintly yellow, has quite another story. Itis 
one even better worth bearing, for its legend 
declares it to have been “‘ woven in the winter 
of 1779, by a Revolutionary soldier who was 
so badly frostbitten he could not march. 
He was cared for at the house of Madam 
Beach, and to show his gratitude made a 


possibly 


cers cream 
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loom, reels, and so on, upon which he wove 
damask and linen sheeting from flax spun 
by Madam Beach and her daughters.” 

In piquant contrast there is a breadth of 
brocade from a gown which was ordered in 
Paris to be worn at the ball wherewith, in 
1825, the city of Nashville welcomed the 
Marquis de Lafayette. . It is most gorgeous- 
ground sparsely sprinkled 
with rayed figures in all the lines of the 
rainbow. Itis more pictorial, indeed, than 
some embroidered pictures not far away, 
which were done by young women pupils 
of the Moravian. schools at Salem, North 
Carolina, something more than a hundred 
years ago. 

Near half the explanatory placards show 
the curious intermingling of blood lines 
North and South. As, for example, that 
upon the baby’s lace bib. It tells you that 
the first wearer of it was son and heir to 
the first president of Columbia College, then 
King’s College, New York city, yet the bit 
of lace is loaned by a descendant whose 
family has been prominent in Nashville 
throughout at least two generations. 

There is other lace, hand - wrought most 
of it, and dating from the Colonial period ; bro- 
cade gowns too, some of them lace-trimmed, 
with pointed low-cut waists and lace tuck- 
ers, not so far away from the present, mode, 
but as old as the century. Plenty of fine 
old silver, too, to keep the Sevier plate in 
countenance. Delft-blue plates and dishes 
showing Windsor Castle and the royal fami- 
ly. In fact there is very much to surprise, 
as well as to delight, even those who are fa- 
miliar with Tennessee and its pioneers. As 


| for the outlunders, who have set down the 
| State a crass and simple commonwealth 


sprung from the humblest beginnings, they 
will find themselves delightfully obliged to 
revise judgment, and set Tenuessee where 
she belongs, among the most storied and 
richly picturesque of States. 


HAPPY OPTIMISM, 


ee in the list of helpful services 
which we may render others is the 
thinking well of them; next to this is speak 
ing well of them; third aud last is doing 
well by them. I put thinking first because 
no one is so poor that he or she may not 
help another along by so much as a kind 


| thought; it is a service which no ove is de 


barred from rendering. It is a service which 
every one is pleased to aecgept from any one. 
The people who think well of us are the 
people who help us most; they help us to 
think well of ourselves, and to be the good 
thing they think of us, I also put thinking 
first because thought precedes speech and 


action, and the color of speech and action is | 


absolutely dependent upon the character of 
the preceding thought. 
other with material benefits, yet at the same 
time let an ill thought express itself in word 
or deed which no material value can ever 
balance 

** Curses 
blessings 


come home to roost.” So do 
The good thoughts we bestow 


upon others have a very attractive way of | 
coming back to the hand that sends them | 


forth. Kind thoughts are veritable Noah’s 


doves, bringing back to their senders olive | 


branches which tell of a world sweet and 


| faithful, loving and fruitful. 


Underneath, | 





If we only realized that the ill thoughts 
we give to others react upon ourselves as 
they do! The holder of an ill thought is the 
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“The gentleness of its action 
makes. it particularly adapted for 
women.” 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 


FIRST! On the Continent of America 


To popularize Life Insurance, 
by introducing a plan by which the whole 
family might be insured. 
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STRENGTH was the Pioneer of Industrial Insurance, 
of and blazed a pathway to success. 
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payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. Write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000. Premiums 
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people get vigorous and increase 
in weight from the use of. . 
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was at once put on Mellin’s Food. 
The improvement in her health was 
noticed immediately. Naomi like all 


























one most injured by it. It therefore be OUR iH MELLIN’S FOOD 
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: Pict 
Oo ictures 
Once when I saw a dirty, loathsome sty, 
Wherein a drove of wallowing hogs was barred, 
Whose banquet shocked the nostril and the eye, 
Out spake a voice, ‘‘ Behold the source of lard !’’ 
I fled, and saw a field that seemed at first, 
One glistening mass of roses pure and white, 
With dewy buds 'mid dark green foliage nursed, 
And, as I lingered o’er the lovely sight, 
The summer breeze, which cooled that southern scene, 
Whispered, ‘‘ Behold the source of Cottolene !”’ 
Lard is just hog fat—impure, unclean, unhealthy, indigestible. 
COTTOL is pure, clean cotton-seed oil, combined 
x with wholesome, oe beef suet, and is endorsed by medi- 
: cal and cooking authorities as healthful, appetizing, nutritious. 
x The genuine Cottolene is sold woanee ip one to ten pound 
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x cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any 
x other way. Made only by 
: THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BUTTER - MOULD. 


( LIVE paused and set down her burden. She was 
surprised to find herself trembling. That gay, domi- 
nating voice seemed to fill the air about her. 

Isabel Keating walked into the yard briskly, her fall 
os unfastened and revealing the bright red rose at 
ver throat. She came up close to Olive and looked into 
the pail. 

** Mercy!” she exclaimed. ‘ That looks like pig swill.” 

“Tt is pig swill,” was the answer. 

*“Good heavens! What are you going to do with it?” 

‘‘I’m going to take it to the barn, stir in a little meal 
and more bran, then give it to the pigs.” 

**T’ll go with you.” 

Olive resumed the pail, and the two walked on and 
entered the barn. 

*Do you mean that you take care of the pigs?” asked 
Isabel. 

* Yes. 

Isabel laughed. She examined her companion yet more 
closely, and then she laughed again. 

‘I’m glad you are amused,” said Olive. 

**Oh, you needn’t get up on any high horse, Olive. 
I'm going to say that I should think Robert would be 
ashamed. I'm ashamed of him.” 

Olive grew red to the edges of her hair. ‘‘ You sha’n’t 

* Begun in Hagree’s Bazan No. 28, Vol. XXX. 


” 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


‘*Mrs, GERALD,” ‘‘ THE Two SALOMES,” 
talk like that to me!” she exclaimed. 
because I—because I prefer to do it.” 

She spoke loudly and emphatically. 

It was an instant before there was any response. Then 
Isabel said, in a low voice: ‘‘I wouldn't say that, Olive, 
because I don’t believe you. I don’t believe there’s a girl 
in the world who prefers to feed pigs. If I see Robert, 
ever, I'll tell him what I think.” 

‘*Then, if you do that, Imever’ll forgive you—never!” 

‘Gracious!’ Isabel drew back, as if in alarm. 

Olive hurried to the meal-chest and opened it. She 
dipped up a small measure of Indian-meal, and carefully 
smoothed it down with her hand. She knew, even then, 
that she must not use a heaping measure. She was feel- 
ing that she could not endure this girl's presence—this 
girl who seemed to make her humiliation take shape and 
stand out as a visible object. 

But she remembered that she had invited Isabel to come 
and see her, and this was the first time she had called. 
She was, indeed, the first caller, with the exception of 
the minister and Mrs. Newcomb, that had been to see 
Olive. Mr. Nawn’s reputation was too well established 
for people to venture to begin to visit at his house now, 
even though his son had taken a young wife there. 

While Olive was stirring the stick about in the pail she 
remembered the pan of sour milk in the buttery. She 
ran back after it, aware of a sense of fright that she had 
come so near to preparing this food without it. 

When she returned she found Isabel sitting on a bunch 


“I feed the pigs 


ETC, 


of hay that was lying in a corner of the barn. The sight 
of the girl was, somehow, like a pain to her. She tried 
to be cordial, and to make up for the quick words she 
had spoken. She invited her guest into the house, but 
Isabel shrugged her shoulders as she answered that she 
was afraid that if she went in she should help to wear 
out Mr. Nawn’s carpets. But she lingered at the barn, 
and Olive was thus compelled to stay with her, though 
she knew that the fire was burning in the kitchen stove, 
and that she ought to be making use of it. 

Olive poured the pail of food into the spout that led to 
the trough in the barn cellar where the three pigs lived; 
then she sat down on the hay by Isabel’s side. Isabel had 
selected some long stalks of herds-grass and was braiding 
them together. 

** You look tired,” she remarked. 

Olive inwardly winced. These words seemed a sort of 
reflection upon Robert. ‘‘I've had extra work to-day,” 
she answered. 

** And thin,” went on Isabel. ‘‘I suppose you know, 
Olive, that if you turn yourself into a drudge for those 
Nawn men you'll soon lose all your good looks?” 

Olive winced again; and this time she said nothing. 

‘** Don’t you know it?” insisted Isabel. 

‘*T’'ve always been used to working,” she responded. 

‘But not as you do now. Esther Rice told at our 
house the other day that your mother said you'd break 
down before the year was out. She said that you were 
being worked to death.” 
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Olive flushed and paled. She pulled up a handful of 
hay and seemed to be looking for something among the 
dried stalks. *‘I'm sorry mother said that.” 

**Olive,” suddenly and quickly, ‘‘did you expect to be 
happy?” 

No answer for a moment, and the question was re- 
peated 

** Yes,” replied Olive, slowly, ‘‘I think I did; but I'm 
sure that, before everything else, 1 wanted to make Robert 
happy.” 

feabel turned and looked fully and intently at the face 
near her; but Olive was looking down at the spears of 
hay that she was twisting in her hands. She was not 
thinking of Isabel just then; she was repeating to herself 
the question which had been put to her, and saying, in- 
wardly: “ Yes, certainly I expected to be happy. But 
am 1?” And immediately Isabel pronounced that ques- 
tion aloud. What right had Isabel to probe in this 
way? 

Olive was so weary that it was only by an effort that 
she now flung up her head and laughed as she retorted: 
‘*Are you happy yourself, Isabel Keating? I'll turn the 
tables on you if you go on catechising in this way.” 

‘Ob, you needn't laugh!” responded Isabel. ‘I'm 
going to tell you what I’ve thought every Sunday when 
I've seen you silting there with Robert in the Nawn pew.” 

Isabel was very serious now; she was still braiding the 
grass. But she gave a quick turn of her fingers and pulled 
her braid apart. 

** Well?” said Olive, interested in spite of her resolve 
not to be interested 

‘Well, I've thought of a little Sunday-school book I 
read when I was a child. The name of it was The Curse 
of a Granted Prayer.” Having said this, the girl rose and 
shook the grass from her skirts. ‘‘Now I’m going. I 
don’t suppose it ‘ll do any good to ask you and Robert to 
callon me, Esther Rice says you haven’t either of you 
been to a neighbor's house since you were married. 
Good-by. Oh dear! there’s Mr. Nawn coming out, and I 
shall have to speak to him! Good-by, again. I wish you 
and Robert would come and see me.” 

Isabel walked into the barn-yard and met Mr. Nawn, 
who was approaching slowly, his hat on the back of his 
head. 

He smiled when he saw Isabel. ‘‘ What's your hurry?” 
he called out. ‘‘ Come with me and see how my pigs are 
growing. Ishall make more money this fall on pigs than 
I made last year. But Mrs. Burlow didn’t take an interest. 
Olive, does first rate; she puts her mind on it, you see; and 
my bill for shorts and meal isn’t as large as ‘twas this time 
Jast fall.” 

‘*Perhaps Olive has found her vocation, then,” was the 
mocking reply. But Isabel did not go to look at the pigs; 
she hurried on down the road, and Olive, standing in the 
barn, watched her. But directly she remembered that the 
wood was burning in the stove, and that she was not 
using the fire 

It was the next day that something occurred which was 
to Olive always in her memory a prominent thing, as if it 
were a door through which she passed into a state of 
things which was never again precisely like the former 
state. The man from the Falls Village had come for the 
butter. He came every week, and Olive had her six 
lumps, ready as usual. They lay on the broad white 
platter, and were stamped with the shape of a thistle, 
each piece weighing a pound. 

Mr. Nawn entered the room as the cart drove into the 
yard. He walked to the table and looked down at the 
yellow lumps on which tiny drops of water glistened. 
‘First chop,” he remarked. ‘* Better than Barlow did.” 
And then he smiled, thinking that he paid this housekeeper 
just half what he had been paying Mrs. Barlow. But his 
smile ceased as he continued to look at Olive’s handiwork. 
“What!” he exclaimed—" this is a thistle stamp! What 
does that mean?” 

Olive came from the pantry with a pan of milk in her 
hands. She heard his question, but she could not reply, 
for just then the man from the Falls came in. 

‘*Butter’s gone up two cents since last week,” an- 
nounced Mr. Nawn, standing in his favorite attitude, 
hands in pockets and feet wide apart. Standing thus he 
was accustomed to sway gently backward and forward, 
and the boards would creak under him. 

When the man had gone, Mr. Nawn walked to where 
Olive was stooping over the wood-box. Without look- 
ing at him, she yet knew that he was frowning heavily. 

“What made you use that thistle mould?” he asked, 
sharply 

Olive stood up. She was quite pale. She answered, 
gently: ‘‘I used it because the other one split last week, 
and I found the thistle mould on the top shelf. I thought 
it would save buying to use that.” 

“H’m—h’m! You might have told me. I should 
think that thistle mould makes a full pound lump.” 

**A full pound lump?” she repeated. ‘“‘Isn’t that what 
we've been selling all this time? Wasn't the cluster of 
acorns a full pound?” 

Mr. Nawn coughed, and then he laughed. ‘‘ No, it 
wasn't. I had the acorn stamp made. That mould makes 
a lump of butter that weighs just half an ounce less than 
a pound. Nobody suspects it, and in the long-run half an 
ounce makes a difference, I can tell you.” 

** But it’s cheating!” 

Olive’s eyes were dilated as she gazed at the man op 
posite her 

“Oh,” easily, from Mr. Nawn, “ you look at it in that 
way, do you?” 

vied ys 

**T guess you'll get over that. I'll mend up the acorn 
mould, or get another, and you can go right on using it.” 

There was a just perceptible pause before Olive an- 
swered. “No,” she said, *‘I sha’n’t go on using it—as a 
pound mould.” 

“ Eh?” 

Olive looked about for a chair. She crossed the room 
to reach one, and sat down quickly in it. She felt weary 
and wretched. 

“Eh?” repeated Mr. Nawn. “ What did you say?” 

So Olive said her words over again, not looking now at 
that man standing there, but down at her reddened, hard 
hands which lay on her calico apron. She was not think- 
ing of anything. It was as ifadull ache were pervading 
her whole consciousness. 

“Ob, I reckon you'll change your mind about that!” 

No response. Olive had lifted her eyes, and they roam- 
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ed over the kitchen floor, following out the stiff pattern 
of the shabby oil-cloth carpet. 

“IT shall get the mould mended. I can fix it myself, 
probably, and then I hope you'll use it.” 

Olive uow raised her eyes to Mr. Nawn’'s eyes, and the 
two looked at each other for an instant. Thé man hada 
curious feeling that he was gazing into the cyes of a bird 
which he had wounded; or that an outraged dove was 
solemnly staring at him—a dove with a subtle strength 
not belonging to a dove. 

‘*Mr. Nawn,” whispered Olive at length, *‘ please don’t 
ask me!” 

Mr. Nawn shuffled his feet on the floor. ‘‘ You talk 
like a fool,” he said, roughly. ‘‘ What’s a half-ounce of 
butter, I should like to know!” 

** Don't ask me—” 

**Pooh!” moving his feet again. 

**For I sha’n’t do it.” 

**1s that so?” 

‘* Yes, surely.” 

Mr. Nawn withdrew one hand from his pocket and 
passed it over his face. He said, ‘‘ Bob ‘ll tell you to do 
it.” 

A frightened look came into Olive’s eyes. ‘Oh no, he 
won't!” 

‘Yes, he will. You'll see. You're a regular litile 
idiot, Olive; but, then, what can one expect? And for 
half an ounce of butter!” 

Mr. Nawn burst into his laugh as he left the room. He 
returned directly and asked for the broken mould. “I 
can mend that without its costing a cent—wire it right to- 

ther.” And now he went away with the mould in his 
vand. 

It was not until after eight o'clock that evening, when 
the old man had gone up stairs to bed, that Olive had a 
moment alone with her husband. Then she told him what 
had happened. She was standing by Robert's chair, with 
her hand on his shoulder. She felt him start beneath her 
touch. 

The young man restrained the impatience he felt. He 
kept silent until he could say with tolerable calmness, 
“|'m sorry.” 

“Soam I. But you wouldn't have had me try to cheat 
inv that way, would you?” 

“Oh, well,” irritably, ‘‘a half-ounce of butter isn't 
much.” 

“Oh, Robert!” 

And now Olive’s nerves gave way, and she began to 
cry, which, of course, was very ill-advised in her. 

»bert jerked one shoulder. ‘‘ Father never 'll forgive 
you; and every time you offend him makes it more likely 
that he won't leave me his money.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
INSU BORDINATION, 


Ontve did not reply immediately. She was making an 
effort to stop crying. She had seen that jerk of Robert's 
shoulder. He was tired, poor fellow, and she must not 
annoy him. But she could not let him think that she 
would go on measuring butter in that mould. All the old 
Puritan sense of uprightness in every smallest detail was 
roused in her. People had often said of her father that 
he was too honest—that he flung away money many a 
time because he wouldn’t ‘‘take advantage.” But people 
had respected him, and liked to deal with him. 

After a few moments Olive had dried her tears. She 
went to where Robert sat leaning one elbow on the table. 
She put her hand on his head, stroking his thick hair. 
The young man moved, turned quickly towards her, and 
took her in his arms. He was still in love with his wife. 
Olive’s face brightened indescribably. 

**Oh, I’m happy, after all!” she whispered. 

** Even here in this den?” he asked. 

‘* Yes—yes; anywhere with you.” 

‘‘And you're not going to be a foolish girl?” looking 
down at the face on his shoulder. 

That sensitive face changed. A cloud came over it. 
**Oh, Robert!” in a voice of inexpressible tenderness. 

He hesitated; then he said: ‘Olive, you mustn't dis- 
please my father. I want him to leave his money to 
me.” 

Olive raised her head. There was a rigidity coming to 
her frame. ‘I can’t make butter that way,” she said. 

** But it isn’t your responsibility; you put the buiter 
into that mould, and father sells it. live. are you going 
to be stubborn? I didn’t know that you were ever stub- 
born.” 

And now the young man was frowning, and that square 
look was coming to his face, the look that caused him to 
resemble his father. 

**T can’t make it,” she repeated. 

She was sitting up straight on Robert’s lap now; his 
arms had been removed from her. 

**He said you would tell me to do it,” she began, ‘‘and 
I was sure you wouldn't. He laughed: ‘Oh! oh!’”—in 
an intense voice. ‘‘ I wish he wouldn’t laugh like that! 
Sometimes, when he laughs like that, I feel as if I should 
run out of the house.” She shivered. Then she turned 
again towards her husband. An expression of ineffable 
tenderness was in her eyes. ‘‘I've always looked up to 
you so, Rob,” she murmured, “and I can’t bear it if you 
agree with your father about this—” 

** Nonsense! Don’t let’s make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill.” 

But the speaker flushed and was uneasy. It is not a 
pleasant sensation to know that you are falling below 
some one’s ideal of you. Still, aman can't be expected to 
live as high as the pedestal on which he is placed by the 
woman who loves him; and it sometimes gets to be very 
tiresome trying to do so. 

**It isn’t a mole-hill.” A spark had come to Olive’s eye. 
‘It’s a principle. And I want you to tell me that you'd 
rather I wouldn't use that mould.” 

‘*No, I sha’n’t tell you so,” with a masculine air of 
knowing what is the thing to do. 

Olive rose to her feet. ‘‘ Robert!” she cried, looking 
down at him. 

** Olive!” not glancing up at her. 

Young Nawn had been absolutely positive that he had 
but to dive the word about anything and his wife would 
run to obey him. And wasn’t such obedience a part of a 
wife's duty? 

He moved in his chair; he stretched out his feet in an 
attempt at an appearance of ease. But his soul was not 
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at ease. The thing he wished to do was to take his wife 
back in his arms while she told him that he kuew best, 
and she would do precisely as he wished. Robert had 
never given the matter any special thought, but he would 
have said promptly that the mere fact that a buman being 
was male gave that human being the superior wisdom 
that enabled it to dictate to the female. 

Now here was Olive acting in a perfectly ridiculous 
way. She was making a half-ounce of butter stand be- 
tween them and the chance of having his father’s money. 
Why, it was worse than ridiculous, and it must be stopped! 
He must assert himself. 

But always in the man’s heart was the wish to take his 
wife back in his arms and caress ber and instruct her, 
knowing that she would follow his instructions. He was 
fond of her. He didn’t object to having her take up this 
notion about the butter; that was nice and sweet and all 
that. A woman, of course, would naturally have ideas con- 
cerning honesty and uprightness that were a little higher 
than a man’s ideas on the same subject, and impracticable; 
but, when he asked her to do so, of course Olive would 
give up the intention of acting on such ideas, It was 
ridiculous, indeed! In resisting the wish to take his wife 
in his arms again, Robert became severe in his manner. 

*L insist that you go on using that stamp,” he said. 

Olive was standing a few feet from him. He thought 
he had never seen her so tall. 

**I can’t do it,” she responded. The spark in her eye 
had deepened to a fire. 

The young man gazed at her. Wasn't he going to be 
able to control this soft, gentle, loving thing? 

** You'll have to do it,” in a still harder tone. 

** No; I can’t.” 

‘Don’t tell me that!” 

“T can't.” 

It was maddening to hear that voice repeat the refusal. 

Robert sprang up, his temper rising like a flood. ‘‘ Do 
you dare to refuse?” he cried out. His pulses were ham- 
mering in his temples. No answer. “If you do refuse, 
you'll lose us all father’s money, I tell you.” Still no 
answer, though Olive’s lips moved. ‘‘ Can't you say any- 
thing?” a 

**T’ve just told you twice.” 

“Do you understand that we mustn't displease father?” 

**T mean to try to please him in every | that’s right.” 

“Right! Don’t I know what's right? I can tell you 
what to do, and then you're to do it.” 

Robert's voice was thick. It seemed to him that he had 
never been so angry in his life. Was Olive going to 
stand out against him? Olive? Why, he could break 
her in his two hands! And then, if his father should die, 
and should leave his property somewhere else— 

Hardly knowing what he was doing, Robert made a 
stride forward and took hold of his wife’s arm. She 
shrank, and then stood quiet. But she grew yet whiter. 

** Will you do as father says?” he asked. 

Olive’s lips quivered, but she shook her bead. 

Robert dropped his hands. ‘‘ Damn you!” he cried. 

He walked out of the room. The door from the porch 
slammed heavily. 

Olive remained standing there for a moment. With 
a mechanical motion she put one hand to the place on 
her left arm where ber husband's fingers had clutched. 

[ro Be continurD.} 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 
BY JOSEPH G. WALLACH, M.D. 


EPTEMBER, with its promise of cool days and restful 
\ nights, with the closing of summer-resort hotels and 
the opening of schools, finds country sojourners homeward 
bound, refreshed, invigorated, and presumably armed with 
a reserve stock of vitality with which to withstand the 
stress of work-a-day life. But it so often happens that 
once more at home, eyes are apt to lose their sparkle, 
cheeks their ruddy hue, flesh its firmness, and muscles 
their power of endurance, the subject is well worth con- 
sideration. That tan and sunburn soon disappear is but 
natural, and the process is effectually accelerated by the 
veil and suvshade that seem to be necessary adjuncts of 
city attire. But why should paleness and lassitude, head- 
ache and loss of appetite, with corresponding loss of 
strength, so quickly ensue? 

The sufferers themselves attribute it to lack of out-door 
exercise, to the burden of domestic cares, to the rush and 
hurry of city life, and quietly submit to what they deem 
inevitable. Now these things may possibly all add their 
influence, but they are none of them the actual cause. City 
air in itself is not deleterious; marketing and shopping 
entail a certain amount of out-door exercise; the bicycle 
is still practicable, and a daily walk not unfashionable; 
domestic cares may temporarily harass, but they surel 
cannot be serious enough to menace health, unless, indeed. 
the housekeeping be somewhere radically at fault; late 
hours have not yet been adopted, and the social world is 
dormant. But there is a deeper cause, and it accounts, too, 
for the prevalence in early autumn, in cities, of — 
and malarial fevers, of tonsilitis and diphtheria. hese 
and kindred ailments are due to the nourishment, activity, 
and a re in the human body of specific 
organisms introduced into the system or in some way ab- 
sorbed by it. 

It were indeed difficult to com pute the number of charm- 
ing country places, pure and healthful, wholly free from 
taint of disease, that have been slandered and shunned as 
pestilent because some family has ‘‘ brought home” ty- 
phoid or malaria after a summer spent there. That they 
had been in perfect health whilst there, that not a single 
case of the disease had either preceded or followed the 
departure of the stricken family, would have been a use- 
less plea, and helpless to remove the damaging stigma. A 
little knowledge is always « dangerous thing, especially in 
a supposedly scientific Teosnion, and the argument, ‘All 
people are not susceptible,” and the query, “‘ Where else 
had the poison been lurking ?” appear sufficiently clinch- 
ing to remain unanswered. There were undoubtedly lurk- 
ing germs—but they would certainly have been found had 
they been sought for at the time—permeating every nook 
and corner of the city home that had been tightly closed 
during the absence of its owners. How they came there 
is not difficult to guess when it is borne in mind that the 
sewers that discharge the waste and drainage of a city are 
of necessity connected with each house. "To prevent the 


escape into the latter of the gas and foulness arising from 
the unsavory contents, traps sealed by water are placed in 
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the house conduits at all points of connection with the 
sewer. Evaporation of this water seal must take place 
when no water is used upon the premises during weeks of 
warm weather. Bacteria and disease germs, possibly hav- 
ing their origin blocks away, borne upward by the foul 

ases, find access to the rooms; fortunately for careless 

umanity these are not always of a deadly character, or 
an epidemic might be annually ex ; 

In the form of microscopic but actual and living organ- 
isms they colonize and thrive everywhere—on walls and 
floors, on wood-work and on furniture. The few hours of 
airing that the house receives to yid it of its “close and 
musty ” smell—words of themselves that ought to suggest 
stagnation and decay—fail to dislodge or render them in- 
ocuous, and a million more infest and breed in the water- 
pipes. Dry as dust from lack of moisture, these may be 
sucked into the room by the draught from a window sud- 
denly thrown open, and, floating into the air, are readily 
inhaled, or, settling upon food, are swallowed. In cither 
case, encouraged by the warmth and moisture withiu the 
body, they propagate and work their evil. 

A chemical analysis of the dust in a room connected 
with a sewer and kept closed for a period, or of the scrap- 
ings of its walls and basin outlet, reveals a startling list of 
horrors, of which pus cells, flakes of dead skin shed by 
scarlet -fever patients, bacilli of tuberculosis, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever are frequent features. 

-Need one look further for the undoubted cause of the 
increase in early fall of the zymotic diseases? Although 
most persons are lucky enough to escape the absorption of 
these ey —. many more are more or less weakened 
by the “ Mal Aria’—literally, evil spirits—that throng 
the closed house. In order, then, to render harmless the 
germs of disease that poison the atmosphere, disinfection 
of the house is absolutely essential. The process is not 
difficult, but it must be a tty any) performed. This work 
can very well be undertaken by the masculine members 
of the family at least forty-eight hours previous to the 
home-coming of the latter. To purify the interior of the 
house a sulphur candle is set burning on every floor, with 
the windows closed and communicating doors left open. 
This may be done at night, and as a precaution against 
fire each candle is set in a tin vessel containing water and 
standing upon a non-combustible surface. 

The windows, including those in the cellar, are thrown 
wide next morning, and chloride of lime liberally sprinkled 
upon the cellar floor, in the ash-vault, and at all drains. 
A solution of permanganate of potash or of carbolic acid is 
poured down each basin and sink, and both hot and cold 
water faucets turned on and allowed to run for hours, in 
order to wash away impurities in the waste-pipes and rid 
the supply-pipes of the stagnant water. A woman is called 
in to sweep, dust, and wash windows, and from a sanitary 
stand-point the house is ready for occupancy. It may 
be urged that fumigation is an extreme step; but the 
process is sure, and neither inconvenient nor costly. The 
value of the ounce of prevention is well known, and if it 
can be bought at the price of a little trouble, who will re- 
fuse to make the investment ? 


SILK WAISTS. 


ILK waists were never more fashionable than to-day. 

The fashion is one that is so eminently practical that 
women simply declined at once to obey the law that said 
it was passée, and now both summer and winter trous- 
seaux call for two or three at least of these most useful 
garments, while the great variety of silks that are now 
sold at such very low prices make it possible to choose a 
variety at moderate expense. 

There are many women to whom the regular shirt- 
waists made of wash materials are not becoming, and yet 
who look well in silk waists, even when cut on the same 
lines as the Madras, dim- 
ity, ete. The silk, being 
a richer material, seems 
somehow to be more suit- 
able for street wear, with- 
out a jacket, for older and 
stouter individuals. Some 
of the haberdashers and 
almost all of the large 
shops have ready - made 
waists for sale that are 
made of a good quality of 
silk, and are well cut and 
finished. These range in 
price from $10 to $20, and, 
it is claimed, are much 
cheaper than if the same 
priced silk were made up 
at a dressmaker’s. There 
are plain taffetas of every 
conceivable color and 
shading, and also figured 
plaid, flowered, etc., in 
many of which the com- 
bination of wn is ex- 
tremely rich and effective. 

The smartest, so con- 
sidered, of these waists 
are quite guiltless of 
trimming, and are worn 
with a narrow linen collar 
and ribbon stock or Ascot 
tie. With a gray cheviot 
tailor suit an_ effective 
waist is of light heliotrope 
taffeta, made with pointed 
yoke in the back and a 
by 4 narrow square yoke 
in front. Below the yoke 
the material is gathered 

uite full,and is arranged to hang a little over the belt. 
With this is the narrow turned-down linen collar and an 
Ascot tie of heliotrope moiré; and the belt is of patent- 
leather, narrow and fastened with a gilt harness-buckle. 
All the shades of heliotrope are used for these waists. A 
deep purple is exceedingly becoming, made on the same 
model as the heliotrope, but with three narrow tucks laid 
in the fulness just below the yoke. 

Clusters of tucks are also in style. Sometimes there is 
no yoke in front but such as is formed by the tuck. This 
style looks well when a net cravat with loose ends is 
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worn. The fulness on all these waists must be carefully 
arranged, so that it is not all in one place and then too 
scant in another. In some figures the fuluess can be in a 
narrow space at the throat, while for other figures it 
should extend quite to the shoulder seam. Another point 
also to be considered is 
to have the blouse effect 
just in front and not ex- 
tending to the side seams, 
for when the blouse is too 
wide it gives a square 
and most unbecoming 
look to the figure. 

The sleeves are medium 
size bishop, a leg-of-mut- 
ton shape, and as a rule 
have no trimming on the 
top of the sleeve. At 
the wrist is either a 
pointed or a turned-back 
cuff. Lace ruffles or any 
form of trimming is not 
considered smart for this 
style of waist. The yoke 
with one deep point in 
the back is not so fash- 
ionable as the two points, 
and the fit must be per- 
fection over the shoul. 
ders, The two-pointed 
yoke, fortunately, gen- 
erally does fit well, and 
gives the desired effect of breadth which makes these 
waists so universally becoming. 

Checked effects are considered extremely smart—cerise 
and white, heliotrope and white, and, of course, blue and 
white, and black and white, while there are some checks 
quite kaleidoscopic in their varied colorings. These are 
in both India and taffeta silks, the former being much 
cooler to wear, but the latter looking richer and smarter. 
There is no difference in 
the style of making. 
Silks of elaborate pattern 
are also considered none 
too good for this pur- 
pose, and the silk sales 
give great opportunities 
to choose some wonder- 
ful bargains. A white 
with wreaths of pink is 
made to wear with a 
white piqué costume, 
and is very smart, albeit 
made in this severe 
style with no trimming 
whatever. Another 
made of taffeta silk, with 
small bright flowers and 
stripes of dull china 
blue, looking as though 
it had come out of some 
old trunk, gives an air of 
style to an Eton suit of 
white duck that the most 
elaborately trimmed ef- 
fect could never have be- 
stowed. 

Lace cannot be absolutely banished from all silk waists 
without a protest from some one, and there is one design 
for a silk waist to wear with summer gowns that is ex- 
ceedingly pretty. The lace is put on in a ruffle so full 
that it falls into a jabot, and is either down the front of 
the waist or diagonally across it. Valenciennes or some 
light lace is used for this ruffle, and there are also ruffles 
in the neck and at the wrists. The silk of which the 
waist is made can be of the same as the plainer waists, but 
the lace completely changes it. 








A FAR COUNTRY. 


(}¥ the other side of nowhere there’s a sunlit land 
that lies 

In a glory that comes stealing through the gates of 
Paradise. 

No man ever yet beheld it, and its name I do not know, 

But ‘tis peopled by the fancies and the facts of long 
ago. 


On the other side of nowhere are those candy-shops I ran 

In my boyish expectation as I laid each rosy plan; 

And my sailor life and soldier days and trapping feats 
are there, 

On the other side of nowhere—all my castles in the air. 


Then I catch a fleeting mem'ry of a little maid I knew, 

With a head of tangled sunshine, and with eyes of hea- 
ven’s blue; 

She ontgrew me in a season, and she married long ago— 

On the other side of nowhere is the girl I used to 
know. 


It is there the fond ambitions of my adolescence are, 

And the pride of early manhood and its earliest cigar, 
And the fair and fleeting plumage of anticipation’s wings— 
On the other side of nowhere | have left a lot of things. 


In that undiscovered country I am keeping them in store, 
And as seasons fall behind me I am adding more and more, 
And I think I'll keep on adding till the lights go out, 
and then ; 
On the other side of nowhere I may find them all again. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


9-ARIS AUTUMN TOILETTE AND FROCK 
FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ ADAME’S gown is elaborate and beautiful. The 
4 corsage, of rich blue velvet, is embroidered in heavy 
silk braid thickly studded with jewelled beads. The em- 
broidery gives an effect of long lines extending down the 
front of the waist, and is repeated in the back. The sleeves 
have a full double puff of pale blue mousseline de soie at 
the top, and are tight to the wrist, with rich embroidery 
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of braid like that on the waist. The shoulders are finished 
with embroidered epauleties, and there is a high de Medici 
collar opeuing a little in front. 

The skirt, of silk in paler blue, is finished at the foot 
with a wide band of «dark blue velvet, like that of the 
waist, edged above and below with a rich garland of em- 
broidery in jewelled braid. 

The hat, of dark blue velvet, has two long black ostrich 
plumes and a cluster of pink roses under the brim at the 
left side. The gown is from the Maisou Redfern, and the 
hat is from the Mesdames Marescot. 

A girl’s frock from the Maison Pasquier is of rose- 
colored Liberty silk, made with a fichu & Ja Marie An- 
toinette. The ends of this fichu pass under a loose girdle 
and fall on the front of the skirt. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with three bands of bronze velvet put on 
in points. The frock is finished at the neck with a full 
soft ruching of the silk. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 
See portrait on page 736. 


O understand the history of this college it is necessary 

to revert to the year 1828, when the inception of the 
Randolph-Macon College for men is traceable to a gentle- 
man of Petersburg, Virginia, in consultation with Rev. 
(afterwards Bishop) John Early, of Lynchburg. and other 
leading Methodist clergymen. The charter of Randolph- 
Macon was granted by the Virginia Legislature in 1830, 
but the buildings were not completed nor was the col- 
lege formally opened until 1832, taking its name from 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, and Nathaniel Macon, of 
North Carolina, prominent statesmen of that day, and 
Representatives in the United States Congress of conter- 
minous districts. 

The charter reads that Randolph-Macon ‘‘is to be a 
seminary of learning for the instruction of youth in the 
various branches of Science and Literature, the useful 
Arts, Agriculture, and the learned and foreign Lan- 
guages.” There is no suggestion in this charter that the 
fathers of the venerable institution—the oldest Methodist 
college in the United States—intended to include youth- 
ful women in its instruction. And it was not until 1890, 
on motion of W. W. Smith, LL.D., the energetic Presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon College, that the charter was 
amended, authorizing the trustees to conduct institutions 
of learning in any part of the State of Virginia. Then 
began the development of what is known as the Ran- 
dolph- Macon System, and the setting of its crowning 
jewel, Randolph-Macon Woman's College. Of the two 
fully equipped and endowed colleges, and two academies 

reparatory to the men’s college, Dr. Smith is president. 
te is a wonderful organizer, and one of the foremost ed- 
ucators in Virginia. 

While there are many schools and seminaries of a high 
trade for women in the South, Randolph-Macon is the 
rst and as yet only endowed woman's college. Opening 

in 1893, in the days verging upon the financial depression 
of the country, the Woman’s College has bravely held its 
own, and enters upon its fourth year with a doubled list 
of students—one hundred and sixty enrolled last year— 
and with bright prospect of success and usefulness in the 
future. 

In order to put the Woman’s College on an equal foot- 
ing with the colleges for men with which it is to com- 
pare, it was determined that it should be endowed, and 
more than $100,000 have been secured and set aside as a 
nucleus for that purpose. 

The curriculum of the Woman's College is the same 
as that of the brother institution, and the courses of study 
required for the attainment of degrees are similar, save 
that the Woman's College does not confer the degree of 
Ph.B., as does Randolph-Macon College for men. 

Fully equipped with an able corps of instructors in the 
various departments of language, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, biology, philosophy, pedagogy, music, art, and 
physical culture, Randolph-Macon Woman's College of- 
fers great advantages for the higher education of young 
women, The Board of Trustees has announced this year 
additional courses in English literature; also a course of 
history and sociology, in charge of a new professor re- 
cently elected to the chair of History. 

In the last year, through the gift of a wealthy citizen 
of Lynchburg, a handsome library hall has been erected, 
with shelf capacity for twenty thousand volumes. The 
college has been further enlarged by the addition of a 
new physical laboratory, three lecture-rooms, and twenty 
additional dormitories. 

With regard to physical culture, the Woman’s College 
lags not behind other institutions. Special attention is 
given this department, and an excellent gymnasium is 
well provided with scientific appliances for the best de- 
velopment of physical powers. 

Randolph-Macon is beautifully situated on a command- 
ing elevation in Rivermont, a fast-growing suburb of the 
city of Lynchburg. In any direction the view from the 
buildings, or the campus of twenty acres, is superb, wheth- 
er looking upon the James River, which flows many feet 
below the bluff on which the college stands, or off to the 
west, where the peaks of Otter raise their domelike heads 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, while other spurs and 
ranges of the Blue Ridge Mountains stand nearer, as if 
guarding this new Temple of the Muses. 

This Piedmont section of Virginia rejoices in a most 
bland and salubrious climate, and students are urged to 
spend certain hours daily out of doors. 

The spirit and aim of the Woman's College is set forth 
in the resolution of its founders: *‘ We wish to establish 
in Virginia a college where our young women may obtain 
an education equal to that given in our best colleges for 
young men, and under environments in harmony with 
Southern ideals of womanhood, where the dignity and 
strength of fully developed faculties and the charm of 
the highest literary culture may be acquired by our 
daughters without loss of woman’s crowning glory, her 
gentleness and grace.” 

The college owes a great deal to its able and popular 
Dean, Miss Parrish, a woman of remarkable versatility, 
much charm of manner, and intuitive comprehension of 
the needs of girls. Miss Parrish is instructor in pedagogy 
and professor of mathematics, and holds her degree of 
Ph.B. from Cornell University. 

Lucy Ranpotpn FLemine. 
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FROCK WITH LARGE COLLAR FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 9 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LILIAN BELL 


See portrait on page 736 


yy this talented young author recently left her na 
fX tive shores for a two years’ sojourn of travel and 
study in Europe, public interest centres around her name, 
now almost a household word among those familiar with 
current literature. Miss Bell achieved wide fame and 
popularity through her first book, The Love-Affairs of an 
Old Maid, and she found a warm welcome awaiting the 
appearance of her two following books—A Little Sister 
to the Wilderness and The Unde r Side of Things 

Miss Bell again makes a strong bid for popularity in 
her new volume, From a Girl's Point of View, in which she 
has freely given ber own ideas of current life and man 
bers 

In one of the chapters, published originally in a popu 
lar periodical, ‘‘The Man Under Thirty-five,” Miss Bell 
said a number of humorous and sarcastic things, giving 
the man of that age credit for general worthlessness and 
almost unbearable self-conceit—closing, however, with 
the conciliating statement that “the man under thirty 
five is excellent for a two-step, as I have used several 
of them in that way with pleasing success.” Immedi 
ately after the appearance of this article letters began 
pouring in on Miss Bell from both masculine and feminine 
readers, who evidently considered her in ‘*dead earnest,” 
for one of her masculine writers said, among other caustic 





AUTUMN ULSTER OR TRAVELLING CLOAK 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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things, ‘‘ The American man is evidently polite even to 
homely girls, or you never would have a chance to use 
ove of them even for a two-step.” As Miss Bell is no 
soured, sarcastic, wall-flower type of woman, but as fond 
of society and good times as the average young person, 
and very popular among her acquaintances, this was much 
enjoyed by her friends. 

faving spent the greater part of her life in. Chicago, 
and yo from one of the oldest private seminaries 
here, her friends in her native city are many. It may not 
be amiss to say her friends the land over are many; for 
Miss Bell is probably as widely known throughout the 
United States as any other young American writer, She 
laughingly declares she received her education from the 
four corners of the land, as she has been in every State in 
the Union (and is proud of it), and by ties of kinship is, 
by turns, Northern, Western, and Southern. Her mother 
being a native of Maine, her father of Tennessee, and she 
opening her bright black eyes for the first time in breezy 
bustling Chicago, the principal characteristics of these 
three classes are united and intensified in her nature. 

Many have been the inquiries concerning her personal- 
ity,and varied the conjectures as to her age, looks, and 
name. Numerous sketches of her have found their way 
into print, all more or less inaccurate. One writer has 
informed the public that “she is a maiden lady of sixty, 
and Love-Affairs of an Old Maid is her autobiography”; 
another says, ‘‘Miss Bell is an attractive woman about 
forty years of age, born in Tennessee, whose pen name is 
Lilian Bell,” ete. 

The ‘‘ facts in the case” are, Lilian Bell is Lilian Bell, 
a handsome, vivacious young woman, born in Chicago, 
still under thirty, who likes and is liked by ‘‘ the man un- 
der thirty-five.” 

Miss Bell thinks there may be something due to heredity 
in her case—at least in her ability to acquire foreign lan- 
guages—as her great-grandfather, who was a noted Pres- 
byterian minister, was a distinguished classical scholar 
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and a fine linguist, being able to preach in several different 
tongues; as her grandfather, General Joseph Warren Bell, 
was a brilliant lawyer, also a poet of considerable distinc- 
tion; and as all her relatives on her father’s side were so 
gifted that they could amuse and entertain their friends 
at any time with original verses and stories. A cousin of 
Miss Bell’s—Florence Hull Winterburn, of New York—is 
a writer of note on child-traiuing. 

The Bells, though natives of Tennessee, were all Union 
soldiers. Miss Bell’s grandfather organized the Thirteenth 
Illinois Cavalry, in which two of his sons were officers, so 
that it was called the ‘‘ Bell Regiment.” 

From her mother Miss Bell inherits her artistic temper 
ament, combined with a fastidious literary taste. She is 
her daughter’s most relentless critic, and, as a rule, exam- 
ines every manuscript before it leaves for its destination. 
In the few exceptions, when it was either impossible for 
her to do so or her criticism was unheeded, Miss Bell says 
she has invariably regretted it. She adds, ‘* There is not 
the least danger of my becoming conceited, for my family 
are extremely candid in expressing their opinions.” 

“ Lilian’s writing is a family affair,” says her younger 
sister, ‘‘for we are all in a furor of nervous sympatly 
when she comes flying down stairs, waving her manu- 
script, exclaiming: ‘ Come, all of you; it is finished. Hear 
me read it!’” And when it has passed successfully through 
the family ordeal, Miss Bell is not afraid to give it to the 
larger family—‘‘the cold world.” 

When asked as to her methods of work, Miss Bell late- 
ly said: ‘‘Method? Why, I have no method! I doa thing 
one way to-day and another way to-morrow. I write rap- 
idly when I must, and slowly when I may. I have writ- 
ten seven thousand words in seven hours. When I am 
writing my stories everything is forgotten but the char- 
acter in hand. I recall with mortification an experience 
while writing Kate Vandevoort’s story in The Under Side 
of Things. 1 wrote for twelve hours steadily, forgetting 
three important engagements—an afternoon and an even- 
ing reception, and a dinner at which I was to be the guest 
of honor. Of course I was repentant enough when the 
consciousness of my sin came to me later; but that is my 
only sin of that kind, and I would not have that generally 
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known for a good deal, for I might not have any more 
invitations for dinner, and I am so fond of that sort of 
thing. Then, too, I believe with that Englishman who 
said, ‘The difference between a dinner engagement and 
a marriage engagement is that a dinner engagement is 
sacred,’” 

While claiming no method in her work, Miss Bell is 
careful and painstaking, holding on to the thing in hand 
until it satisfies her. The first chapter of The Little Sis- 
ter to the Wilderness was rewritten thirty-two times. On 
the other hand, whole pages and chapters are often writ- 
ten without an erasure. This steadfastness and firmness 
in her make-up, Miss Bell says, is from her mother’s side 
of the house. 

Miss Bell possesses a most equable and lovable disposi- 
tion, while her inexhaustible fund of humor is a constant 
delight to her family and friends. She has been most 
fortunately circumstanced in life, living a free, untram- 
melled existence, enjoying heartily all the good things that 
have fallen to her lot, yet able to bear amiably anything 
aa aon that might occur. 

ust now I recall a funny little family experience that 
took place several months ago. The editor of a maga- 
zine sent a request that Miss Bell write for him an article 
on “The Elder Daughter in the Home,” stating at the 
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same time that Eugene Field 
was to write on ‘‘ The Father in 
the Home.” ‘* Well,” said Miss 
Bell, whimsically, *‘ 1 think I am 
quite as shining an example of 
the orthodox elder daughter as 
Eugene Field is of the orthodox 
father.” (Eugene Field was 
simply a big, loving, romping 
brother to his little ones, and 
was always called ‘ Sanders” 
by his youngest son.) 

At the breakfast table this 
subject came up, and Miss Bell, 
becoming somewhat alarmed at 
the responsibility she was about 
to assume, began to weigh the 
matter seriously, and called upon 
the family to help her decide the 
question. She said: “‘ If you are 
all going to expect me hereafter 
and for evermore to live up to all 
the beautiful attributes I shall 
ascribe to the elder daughter, if 
I have to assume all the cares 
and responsibilities I shall put 
upon this modest girl—the be- 
good ‘to-your- little- brotherness, 
and a pleasing punctuality at 
the breakfast table—I am going 
to give up right here and decline 
to write the article.” 

“The essay was a noble one, 
from a reader’s point of view,” 
she says, ‘‘and I am still being 
late to breakfast.” 

Miss Bell's studies From a 
Girl's Point of View will make 
many friends for her even among 
men under thirty-five, for the 
average American man is too 
honest and has too keen a sense 
of humor to try to dodge the 
home truths in these chapters 
and not to appreciate her fun. 
** But, on the other hand,” says 
Miss Bell, ‘‘ they may alienate the 
affections of a great many men 
who have never loved me.” 





In appearance Lilian Bell is a brunette, tall and grace 
ful, strongly resembling both father and mother, who are 


a handsome couple in the prin 


ve of life it 


is easy to 


predict for her a successful career; she has only to fu'fil 


the promise of life’s morning; 


watched her are sure she will do 


this, those 


who have 


Mary Bapo.tiet Powe. 
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MOURNING BONNET AND TOQUE 
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AMUSEMENT’S SAKE. 


‘OME one says, ‘‘ Let’s have an en- 
W tertainment.” 

It may be for charity, it may be mere- 
ly for fun, but every one within hearing 
immediately takes fire, and with enthu- 





siasm consents. Memo- 
ries of previous affairs 
linger in the mind as 
half - forgotten delights, 
and prompt a desire for 
more pleasures of the 
same kind. 

The idea of giving an 
entertainment must be 
well incepted to stand 
the subsequent strain of 
determining what form 
the entertainment should 
take. There is a mental 
review of all _previ- 
ous entertainments, and 
visions of past tableaux 
and plays, book parties, 
and those entertainments 
where competition is the 
medium for pleasure- 
getting. 

Everything seems stale 
and is discarded as lack- 
ing novelty, until some 
one suggests a school 
graduating exercise. 
This party, it must be 
borne in mind, is not one 
forchildren. Its partici- 
pants are mature wom- 
en, and the idea is to have 
the Commencement ex- 
ercises a copy of those in 
which they actually took 
part fifteen, perhaps 
twenty, years ago. 

Once the idea was 
started, every one had 
suggestions of value to 
make, and the result was 
more than successful 
When the evening for 
the entertainment arrived 
there was a low platform 
or dais across one end of 
the drawing-room, on 
which stood a piano and 
a few vases of common 
garden flowers—none of 
the gorgeous forced pro- 
ductions of the florists of 
to-day. There is a fash- 
ion in flowers as well as 
in everything else, and 
these were reminiscent in 
grouping, and showed a 
reproduction of the style 
that crowded every spe- 
cies of flower in one 
bunch as tightly as the 
inner leaves of a cabbage 
head are arranged by na- 
ture. 

The programme show- 
ed nothing extraordinary 
on reading, but was ar- 
ranged very much as 
those things always are. 
The proprietor of the 


Supplement. 
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school presented an elegant and 
dignified appearance in a black 
silk gown, and played her part 
of indulgent. monitor. In a 
semicircle at the back of the 
stage were seated the young la- 
dies of the school, all of them 
in costumes of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The styles for these 
bad been obtained through a 
careful study of old photographs 
of that time. There were over 
skirts, tight sleeves, and all sorts 
of abominations which fashion 
at that time sanctioned. 

The pupils were represented 
at ages varying from ten to 
eighteen, and the graduates 
were in white. 

The first number on the pro- 
gramme was a piano duet of a 
tinkly nature, played with con- 
spicuous and apparent time- 
keeping by the youthful per 
formers, one of whom counted 
aloud, and the other conscien- 
tiously nodded her head at the 
beginning of each beat. 

The next effort was that of 
a little girl, who spoke a piece 
with the usual dramatic abilit 
and faulty memory of a child, 
her crimped and flowing hair, 
which she frequently tossed 
over her shoulder, and the gentle 
swinging of her skirts display- 
ing her embarrassment. 

This was followed by a song 
in which the accompanist and 
vocalist disagreed as to tempo. 
The song was “‘ Aileen Alanna,” 
which some one had raked up 
from long ago. One of the 
graduating girls read an essay, 
brief and disputatious, on a 
topic which history settled to 
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CRAPE-TRIMMED MOURNING COSTUME. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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the contrary long ago, A Highland fling by 
one of the small members followed, and then 
the valedictory, of an extremely personal 
nature, which included. reference to the 
udience as well as to the class, concluded 
the programme 

After a short and sententious address and 
dismissal by the lady principal, the pupils 
were allowed to descend from their dais and 
mingle with the audience, their costumes and 
general resumptions of youth making them 
1 good leaven for the audience 

P eople at summer resorts are always won 
dering what to do. Why should they not 


try a school graduation exercise? 


THE EASY NEGATIVE. 


N the name of tormented childhood, why 

de not grown persons apply the law of 
doing as they would be done by to their in- 
tercourse with little ones? Put yourself in 
a child's place, and fancy how it would seem 
to huve over you a ruler whose law was ab 
solute, who governed every concern of your 
restricted life, from the food you eat to the 
pleasures you may have. Then fancy your 
condition if this arbiter had always the word 
no ready to drop from the tongue’s tip every 
time a little request was proffered 

This illustrates but too frequently the re 
lation between parent and child. The first 
impulse of many a mother, who fancies her 
self conscientiously and wisely training the 
child, is to say ‘‘ no” to the most harmless de 
mands. Unconsciously she has grown to 
consider all of her children’s suggestions as 
unwise,and ‘‘no” seems, at the first blush, 
the safest answer 

The children may have been kept in an 
entire day by rain—a day of increasing rest 
lessness and ill-temper growing from con 
finement. They are suffering for air as much 
as the thirsty suffer for water, aud a sudden 
hilarious suggestion is made 

Can't we put on all our rain clothes and 

go out fora half-hour?” A parental no meets 
the preposterous request. The children’s 
reasoning was better than the quick decision 
of the mother. They knew the effect of 
fresh air upon their disturbed spirits. They 
knew, too, that the nursery cupboard was 
full of rubbers, leggings, mackintoshes, and 
umbrellas; 
disappointed victims returned to the nurs 
ery, possibly to irritate one another with 
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stead, as you suggest, carry a bat filled with flowers or 
a bouquet, but vot a prayer-book. 

F. A. B.—Serve at the wedding breakfast bouilion 
oyster cocktail, lobster Newburg, scolloped lobster, 
sandwiches made of white and graham bread, plain, 
buttered, and filled with mayounaise, paté de foie gras, 
chopped ham and chicken, etc., salads, aspic jelly, 
game and boned tarkey, ices and ice-creames and char- 
lotte russe, cake and wedding cake, bonbeons and fruit, 
coffee in demi-tasses, punch, lemonade, wine, and 
frappé. If desired, the mena may be simplified by 
omitting the game, aepic, boned turkey, wine, and 
punch 

M.—Café frappé is made in the following way. Mix 
a quart of black coffee with a quart of cream and 
sweeten with a cupful of sugar or of sugar syrnp 
pour the mixture into a freezer and freeze as you would 
ice-cream, adding a little brandy jast before serving. 
Frappé of any kind is always served in smal! punch- 
ulnwne . 

A. B. ¢ A hostess may with perfect propriety in- 
vite all ow her visiting list to a reception; she should 
certainly not make the distinction of inviting to such 
a function only the people who have entertained her, 
even if she is a new-comer in the town where she re- 


| sides, but she should send invitations to every one who 


has called on her or in any way shown her attention. 
When the hours of a reception are from eight until 
ten, supper should be served at about nine o'clock. 

KE. T. C.—By “ maternity gown ” you probably mean 
the dress an expectant mother wears the month or two 
preceding the birth of her baby; for such a dress to 
wear during the winter choose a black or very dark 
bine serge, not too heavy in weight, made with a plain 
full skirt trimmed with braid or braided simply, and 


| hang in front on a drawing-string which extends from 


the hips, so that the belt may be enlarged with little 
trouble. The waist should be made jacket-shaped so 
that it falls over the hips and below the waist-line, 
ani may be worn with a vest or loose blonse-waists ; 


| if a vest is worn it should be made so that it can be 


but the veto was given, and the | 


tempers aggravated through disappointment. | 


No should be irrevocable and final when 
uttered, but before it is spoken a conscien 
tious review of the situation should be made 
to determine if it is absolutely necessary 

One harm done to a child by too frequent 
use of the negative is the destruction of his 
power to make decisions for himself, which 
is & most valuable faculty. Many a wise 
parent, instead of saying either yes or no, 
will carefully review both sides of the case 
with the child, leaving the decision to him. 

The matters submitted to so young a 
judgment are, of course, trivial, but they 
nevertheless develop the mind in the right 
direction, and educate the reasoning faculty 
as well us the power of self-denial 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kate Mo.—The difference between a tea and after- 
noon ceception and an At Home is in the formality of 
the functions, Afternoon reception and At Home are 
synonymous terms for a rather formal entertainment 
suchas a wedding reception,a débutante’s coming out, 
a wedding anniversary entertainment, or any entertain- 
ment of thie order for which the invitations are en- 
graved and formally worded, and to which a large 
number of people are invited. Av invitation toa tea 
implies that the entertainment wil! be more or less 
informa), and the invitations may be the hostess’s visit- 
ing-carde with “Tea at five o'clock " written on them, 
or informal notes written by the hostess asking a few 
people to drop in quietly to meet a friend, etc., buat of 
course the words are often used indiscriminately. It 
is cusiomary to serve a more elaborate collation at a 
reception or an At Home than at a tea, although now 
at any entertainment that is held In the afternoon, ex- 
cept the very large functions, the fare is limited to tea, 
bouillon, sandwiches, cake, 
frappé or punch. The invitations to a emall tea may 
have with perfect propriety the word “ informally” 
written on them ; 


bonbons, and possibly 


they may be the hostess’s visiting- 
cards with “Tea informally at five o'clock” in one 
corner, or the same term may be ueed in the written 
notes of invitation. The ladies who stand up with the 
hostess are said to “ receive” with her, the ladies who 
officiate at the tea table or in serving any of the re- 
freshments are cald to “ assiet” her. There is no par. 
tieular difference between a “high tea and a supper 
party, except possibly in the difference of the menu; 
ata “high tea” there are always several hot courses, 
and the fare in general is elaborate, while a supper 
party may be a simple, father homely meal, and an 
entertainment of litle pretension in every way. 

K. B.—A noon wedding with a wedding breakfast 
following would probably be beat in the circumstances, 
Twelve o'clock is at present the most popular and 
fashionable marriage hour, and a wedding breakfast 
may be quite as simple and informal as any other kind 
of wedding entertainment. The five-o'clock wedding 
with dinner following would be unusual, and pos- 
sibly not in the best taste. The breakfast may, if you 
prefer, he served at emall tables, although it would be 
less formal and mach jess expensive if served in the 
dining-room from the baffet, with a large table prettily 
decorated standing in the centre of the room; the 
email tables will require more service and a more elab- 
orate menu. A bride ueually presents each of the 
girle who attend her as bridemaids, maid of honor, 
flower-girl, etc, with a pretty smal! souvenir of the 
occasion, such as a little pin, a gold hair-pin, a fan, a 
vinaigrette, or, if they wear hats, a hat-pin—anything 
that they may wear at the wedding. At a noon mar- 
riage the bridemaids as a usual thing wear hats, and 
if the fower-gir! is of the same nage as the others she 
should wear a hat also; if she is a child she may in- 








let out from the sides. The jacket shonld be trimmed 
with a deep wide collar that falls over the shoulders 
and revers, and be very well cut and shaped, although 
fitting loosely.—For information about the infant's 
wardrobe see article in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XXVII.— 
The correct way for a maid to clear a table before des- 
sert is to remove first the plates and platters, then to 
put on a small salver all the little articles on the table 
which will not be used again, such as the peppers and 
salis, bread-plates, carver-resta, etc., and to place them 
on a side table, then with a fork remove the large 
pieces of bread aud eweep the crumbs into a salver 
with a cramb-scraper or napkin; the table is then 
ready for the dessert course. 

Cora U.—Small bread-and-butter plates are used at 
family meals, but not In formal entertaining; when 
used they take the place of individual batter dishes, 
Finger-bowls should always follow the last course at 
formal and informal meals alike, except at breakfast, 
when, if fruit is the first course, the finger-bowls are 
put on the table when the covers are laid ready for the 
fruit course. Various kinds of dinner knives are seen, 
their style depending on the preferences of the indi- 
vidual ; solid silver knives are always in good taste, 
bnt as the silver blades are apt to grow dull, steel blades 
plated with silver are more used, and even the steel 
blades unsilvered, but I would advise in any case silver 
handles in preference to pearl or ivory, as they will be 
more satisfactory and wear better; forks of course 
are made throughout of silver. 

Jamuus.—It is customary for a gentleman to follow 
the lady he escorts to church up the aisle, but ata 
theatre, hotel, dining-room, or in any public place of 
the kind he precedes her, unless the usher or head 
waiter shows them to their places, when he may follow 
her; in any case he always stands until she has taken 
her seat. Ata charch wedding or any function where 
the usher is of the same socia! standing as the lady he 
escorts up the aisle, and so is privileged to offer her 
his arm; a gentleman who accompanies her should 
follow them to the seat. 

Hetew P.—You will probably be able to find some 
contrivance that is made to hold the music open that 
rests on the rack of a plano; ask at any good music- 
store, or at a store where small articles of silver are 
sold, and you will probably find something that comes 
eapecially for the purpose; if you do not, a heavy 
silver or wooden ruler or paper-weight will answer. 

Everys.—The correct form for wedding aunounce- 
ment cards is as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Collins 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Josephine 
to 
Mr. Francis Baker 
on Saturday, October the Twenty-second, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
Washington, 

D.C, 

The bride's At Home cards should be separate, but 
enclosed with the announcements, and should read: 

At Home 
Tuesday afternoons in Jannary. 
1238 Weat 88d Street, 
New York City. 


Wedding announcements or invitations shonld be sent 
in envelopes addressed to the father and mother of 


the family, the daughter or daughters (addressed the | 
Misses), and to each of the grown sons. All these in- | 


vitations in theirenvelopes may be enclosed in an out- 
side envelope addressed to the parents. —White kid 
slippers cannot easily be bronzed or blackened at home 
by an amateur; they might poesibly be covered with 
silk or satin, bat it would be very difficult to do this 
well, and to have them done by a professional would 
cost about as much as to bay a new pair. 

RK. E. B.—It is of conree proper for a young man to 
call upon or be a guest in the home of a young woman 
with whom he is acquainted at the invitation and with 
the consent of her mother, and at her own desire. 
What more could he expect ? 

Canvos.—A bridegroom is always expected to fur- 
nigh the bonqnets that the bride, bridemaida, and all 
the bride's attendants carry at the wedding ; he should 
find out from the bride the flowers she wishes, and he 
should order the bouqnets several days before the wed- 
ding, #0 that they may be ready at the bride’s honse 
when the bridemaids meet there to go together to the 


church ar the place where the ceremony is held. Be- | 
sides furnishing these bouquets the groom provides | 


the ushers and best men with their bontonniéres, and 
gives them aleo some small souvenir, and, if he wishes, 
a bachelor dinner or supper a day or two before the 
wedding 

E. W. P.—A centre-piece and plate doilies to match 
are used on a polished table at lnncheon and break- 
fast; the centre-piece alone is used on a dinner table 
with the white damask table-cloth. The centre-piece 


| 








and doilies may be of linen embroidered in white or 
colors, or combined with any of the fashionable table 
laces, or made of the drawn Mexican work. If you in- 
tend to embroider the centre-piece and doilies your- 
self, xend to one of the art workshops in New York or 
any of the larger cities and write what you want and 
about the amount you wish to pay; they will choose 


a good design and send you the kind and quantity of | 


embroidery silk you will require. The newest centre- 
pieces are done in greens and white or plain white, 
and made with a scalloped edge or finished with a fine 
hem-stitched edge. 

Apourner. —Paté de foie gras is nsed for sandwiches, 
moulded with aspic jelly or with some other combina- 
tion of edible, and served at an entertainment in‘a 
course by itself or with salad in individual forms, or in 
one large form. Paré de fule gras, in one of ite com- 
binations,is uxnally purchased at a good confectioner’s, 
unless the home cook is skilful enough to arrange and 
serve it properly. 
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YOUNG MOTHERS 


should early learn the necessity of hoopt on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand —. 
for nursing babies as well as for 1 cooking. 


has a > for 30 years, and its value is ~ a, 
nized.—[{ A 





Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxvup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bir ~ colic, and is the best remedy for diarr 





Tue Onerta Union Undergarments, for a, 
and children, undoubtedly fill more of the requirements 
of perfection in underwear than any other style of un- 

garment on the market, Write to Wm. IseLin & 
Co., 1 Greene St., City, and they wil send you a hand- 
some little illustrated giving the ya wh 
this uw wear has been so wonderfull 
and other interesting details regarding it-{Adel 
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You Often Hear 


people say, ‘‘ There are others;” 
but they usually add, ‘‘ We know 
Columbias are the best.” There 
never was a truer acknowledg- 
ment of Columbia superiority. 
At the present prices there is 
no reason why you should not 
_ join the army of Columbia riders. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


| STANDARD OF $75 to all 
THE WORLD alike. 


ore 


1897 Hartfords, ..... 50 
Hartfords, Pattern 2, ... 45 
40 
30 





Hartfords, Pattern i, ... 
Hartfords, Patterns 5 and 6, . 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 
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For sale by all leading 3 
retailers, ‘ 
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THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 
Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 


Has a perfect quavd to pre- 
c + 





vent cloth — in coil. 
Made of brass, 
doesn’t 


Super-nickelled, doesn’t turn 
rassy. 
Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 


FREE We willsend. .. 


samples of the 
CLINTON, also our SovRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 

 Itjust suits me!” children. 

THE OAKVILLE CO. Waterbury, Cone. 
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| BOYSGl RLS 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 


with @&, 67, and @10 orders. Now is you 

| chance to get orders for our TE AS, COF FEES, 
Etc. Send for new Premium and Reduced 
Price-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN : BA Co., 
© SS Se See 5: & 35 Vesey &.. New York, N.Y. P.« ). Box 289. 
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HARPER’S 
i 
FE: AGAZINE ? 
| Fiction, history, biography, travel, . 
@ popular science, poetry, and criticism » 
| # are capitally blended.—Outlook, N.Y. @ 
3 $4.00 A YEAR $ 
3 FOR SALE EVERYWHERE # 
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CHARLES EB. PERVEAR, Agext. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. L., 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HAIR CLOTH. 


“The Survival of the fittest !”’ 
For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 


FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 
inches Hair Cloth for Fall and Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 


in mcrae SKIRTS. 


STYLES—Herring-bone, 10/3, 16/3, rol4. 
French, a 200/3, 20623. 


French Im 20614. 
Grey, Black or White. 





BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J 





Every Boy — Girl, Man or 
Woman, ma ve an up-to-date 
{1807 Model ie cle Free, for in- 


our new of 
rticulars on 
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Avoid the Untidiness 


OF A RAGGED EDGE TO YOUR SKIRT 


By Using Always the 


tet 


velve 


The Best-fitting, Best-wearing, 
and most Dependable Skirt 
Binding made. Beware of 
substitutes. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the tetters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 





If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Women are “Wrapped Up’’ in 


<~S QUEEN OF THEM ALL’ 











Silk-Warp a 


One of 
Priestley’s 
exquisite 
weaves. 


Will bear the closest in- 
spection, shows no defects, 
has a soft, rich bloom, is 
permanently black... . 
«PRIESTLEY'S EUDORA’’ 


is stamped every 5 yards on the 
selvedge. 


FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING 
DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 








FEDER’S 


tinctive trade- name Pompadour. 


A. M. W. 


Water-Proof Dress Facing 
and Binding 


























Because it is 
of 
value to those 
who to 
save money and 
labor. It is a 
thoroughly Wa 
ter-Proof Fac- 
ing and Binding 
that will often 
outwear the 
skirt and will 
save the trouble 
and expense of 
frequent rebind- 
ing. 

It is more 
practical, 


matchless 


wish 








: In buying Pompadour binding, take 
any more. It is porta Pe » 
the right weight im nt ! notice, for your protection, that the name 
e mae the | Feder’s is stamped on every yard. 
5s t 
pao Pay _ At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 
Ask for it. 


Most Dealers Sell it. If Not Yours, 
Write to Us for Samples. 


Feder’s Pompadour 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 
when you want the original, reliable, incomparable dress 
edge that is so soft and clean, and yet so firm and durable. 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined 
finish in the world for the bottom of the skirt, an embellish- 
ment to any dress, and far superior to all braids, velveteens, 
leather,rubber,cords,etc. It is a demonstrated success,and 
is recommended by almost all Notion Departments. It is 
easy to put on and just as easy to remove from a worn-out 
skirt and to put on to a new one. It is almost indestructible. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, °*1%,24ysker $- 


BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR | 
is NOT a brush, and it has been decided to em- 
phasize this fact by the use of the additional dis- 

So please hereafter ask for 
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We'll be glad to see you at our 


Miniature 
Costume 
Exhibition, 


in New York City, Sept. 13 to 25, at 
No. 907 Broadway. 
All the advanced European styles 
for 1898 


Warren Featherbone Co., 
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A treatise on the scientific care 
and cure of the feet, mailed 
FREE, by the manufacturers 


Weber Manufacturing Co., 439 Broadway, N. Y. 
of the “Jenness Miller” Shoe. 


FR EE 8 The handsomest and most 


comfortable shoe in the world for women. $3.50 


Address F. CROCKER, Washington, D. C. 









28, RUE TAITBOUT — PAR 
reminds its numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there the 
most splendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 


‘ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 


RIERE 
Is 













ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 
are complete 
ments covering the en- 
tire body like an addition- 
al skin. Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, but 


Women,and Young Peo- 
ple. Most convenient to 
put on or off, being en- 
tered attop and drawnon 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 


OFFICE; 
No. 1 Greene St., New York. 
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HAVE YOU READ-— 
THE MARTIAN 


A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAuRIER, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson,” “ Trilby,” 
etc. Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; 
Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. A 
Glossary of the French and Latin expressions in the story is included. 


Edition de Luxe,on Hand-made Paper, with Deckel Edges—the IIlus- 
trations in Sepia, and the Text in Black. Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum. 
Limited to 500 Numbered Copies. $1000. (Nearly Ready.) 


A delightful romance. In no other book can be found quite such a character as Barty 
Josselin, who is par excelfence the hero of the story. . . . On whatever he wrote or 
sketched this brilliant artist and author stamped his own charming personality, and that 
is surely the reason why he has earned such a wide popularity. In ‘‘ The Martian” we 
note many flashes of playful humor, and all that tenderness and grace of diction which 
bewitched so many readers of ‘‘ Trilby."—. Y. Herald. 

Du Maurier’s versatility is remarkable, and his book has a complex charm like that of 
mingled odor, novelty of subject and of treatment, literary interest, pictorial skill. The 
reader must be fastidious whom none of these can allure.— Chicago Tribune. 

With all the charm of style that gave ‘‘ Trilby” its great vogue.—Brooklyn Life. 


CERTAIN ACCEPTED HEROES. 
By Henry Capot LopcGe. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 


Gilt Top, $1 so. 


AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. An 
Idyl of Saratoga. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HowELts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
By Mrs. W. 


A Novel. 
With a 
Frontispiece from a Drawing by the 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
(New Edition.) 


K. CLIFFORD. 


Hon, J. CoLLier. 


'  namental, $1 oo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 








No lamp is a good one | 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pistsburgh Pa 





VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By LiniAN BELL. With a Photogra- 
vure Portrait, 


Sr 2s. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


THE PAINTED DESERT. A Story 
By KIRK MuN 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


of Northern Arizona. 
ROE. Illustrated. 


namental, $1 25. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE 

NEW ENGLAND COAST. 
With 
Illustrations, Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
(New Ldition.) 


By SAM- 


VEL ADAMS DRAKE, Numerous 
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A MID-OCEAN WISH. 


“land THERE ANYTHING WE OAN DO TO OuRER You UP, Miss Witever?”’ 
“On, | pow’? KNOW! You MIGHT DROWN ue.” 


THAT WOULD BE FATAL EXCITEMENT FOR YOU. 
“ Turn—DROWN SOMEBODY ELSE—ANYTHING TO GIVE VARIETY TO THOSE MONOTONOUS Waves.” 


HIS RIGHT TO THE RANK. 


“TI am diegusted, sir,” sald the Kentucky colonel, 
“at the wholesale way in which the Governor of Ala- 
bama is making colonels by appointments of citizens 
to his staff.” 

“ You did not acquire your rank in that way, I pre- 
sume 7?" 

“No, sir: Tam a colonel by hereditary right. My 
father and grandfathers were colonels before me, sir.” 


a 


A young man, living within a thousand miles of 
Boston, recently called to spend the evening with his 
lady-love. Before the hour of departure came it began 
to rain furiously. His prospective mother-in-law took 
pity upon him and invited him to remain all night, ard 
eo save going home in the wet and perha: coutract- 
ing pneumonia, or at least rheamatism. Her kind in- 
vitation was accepted with alacrity and gratitude, 

When the considerate hostess came down stairs in 
the morning she noticed the young man's overcoat 
hanging in the hall, and, to her surprise, it was thor- 
oughly soaked,and had evidently seen wet weather vety 
recently. What could it mean? Her curiosity could 
not be controlled, and at the breakfast table she said 
to her promising son-in-law: “ Willie, I notice that 
your overcoat is very wet. How did it happen ?” 

“Why,” he meekly replied, “ before I went to bed 
I went home to tell mother and to get my night- 
gown.” 

— 


The Klondike gold-miner held up a nugget which 
he had just found. It was as big as his fist. 

“ len’t thi.t a beauty 7” he asked. 

The consenens of opinion was that the nogget was 
a beanty indeed 

Yes, indeed,” sald one of the old hands, after the 

others had expressed their admiration, “ that nugget 
is easily worth its weight In corned beef.” 





“ Boer—Doer.” 
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** Destap— Bustep,” 
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ONLY HIMSELF TO BLAME. 

Mies Pivxerty. “Are you interested in charity, 
Mr. Tutter 7” 

Terrer (who knows that she is, and suspects a 
donation). ** Well, Miss Clara, that depends. Some 
forms of charity are excellent. Others are misdirected.” 

Mise Pinkeery. “ Yes, I suppose that’s so. You 
know we are going to give a little entertainment at 
the church.” 

Tourren. “Oh yes; something for the heathen, I sup- 
pore. Do you know, Miss Clara, I haven't much faith 
in that sort of thing. Now if it were nearer home.” 

Mise Pixxerty. “ But it é& nearer home. It’s just 
for the poor children of the neighborhood.” 

Turren (seeing no escape). “ Wéll, that’s better. I 
appease ofthat. Of course I'll take aticket. Awfally 
giad.” 

Miss Povxerry. “ Oh, thatds so kind of you.” 

Turres, * Not at me, what sort of ap en- 
tertainment is it going to Be 7” 

Muse Pixxeecy. “Oh, jst a simple little affair, 
We thought it best, you know, to have everything as 
simple as-possible. There will be refreshments, of 
course, but they will all be donated, and: then we pro+ 
pose to have some sort of amateur play—porsibly a 
charade."’ 

Turrer. “Oh, I sees well, it's a worthy object. I 
believe in that sort of thing. Have you sold many 
tickets 7” 

Mise Pinxeery. “ Not so many as I hoped to. Still, 
there is some time yet.” , 

Turrer. * Put me down for two tickets.” 

Miss Pivxenrty. “ Now, Mr. Tutter, you are really 
too generous. You must consider your own pocket- 
book a little,” 

Turres. “Don't sayaword. A simple, inexpensive 
little entertainment like this, with euch a worthy ob- 
ject in view, ought to be encouraged. By Jove, the 
more I think of it the better I like the idea. Charity 
begins at home,. It's a good thing. Miss Clara, I’m 
not satisfied. Let me have four tickets. No; make 
it a half-dozen.” 

Miss Pivxenty. “ Now, Mr. Tutter, really—” 

Torres. “Don’t say another word; I insist upon 
it. Where are the tickets? Have you got them here 7 
I'}| take them at once.” 

Miss Pinxercy. “ Oh yes; here they are.” 

Turrex. “Good! Now how much did you say they 
were apiece 7” 

Muss Puvxeaty. “ Only five dollars, Mr. Tutter.” 

—— 

Sunpay-sonoon Tracuen (after delivering a homily 
on loving and reapecting one’s parents). “ You alwaye 
obey, your parents, do you not, children?” 

Crass (in unison). .“* Yes, 'm.” 

Txacuse. “Now, Jimmie Jones, you may tell us 
why you do so.” . 

Jims (promptly). “Cause dey’re bigger’n me, an’ 
I gotter.” : 

“Don't oy Buster,” said Jimmieboy, after the catas- 
trophe. .“ Napoleon didn't cry every time his brother 
hit him accidentally on the eye.” 

“ I know that,” retorted Buster. “ Napoleon did all 
the hittin’ on the eye hisself.” . . 7 
_»— 

Thompson is a shrewd young fellow, fond of practi- 
cal joking. Not long ago, while sitting in the club 
smoking fragrant Havanas, he confided to mie a little 
scheme that, although absurd, enough in a general 


sense, had a glimmer of reason in it-which gave zest . 


to the interest I took in its develop t.® 
proposed to purchase twenty boxes of cigars and have 
them indared against fire, the’ idea being to claim the 
insurance when he bad smoked them, as they would 
of course be consumed, or rather destroyed, that way. 
Now Thompson is in the insurance business, and 
there is a certain rival concern that I felt almost sure 
would be the victim of his idea. Practical joking be- 
tween the two was to riew thing, and the results of 
such joking are always accepted with the best grace. 
To think ‘with ‘Thompson’ was to act, and‘the next 
time I saw him he gleefully informed me that he had se- 
cured a policy on the cigars from his rival. As it would 
take some time to consume “twenty” boxes of cigars, 
the club members gratuitously smoked a large number 
of them for him. At last they were finished, and 
after secttring all the, neces#ary signatures to witness 
the destroction of the cigaraaa called for in the policy, 
he presented his claim. To say the company was sar- 
prised would be drawing it mild, but the chuckles that 
emanated from eee ‘and the demoniacgiee with 
which be related: his huge’ joke gave the matter a no- 
toriety among bis friends that signalized him almost 
in the light of a hero. - 





had left his face, and, wearing a most counte- 
nance, he vored (to hurry past with the merest 
form of greeting. “ But, “ ere,” I 


: licy !" he replied, al i % Be 
“ Cigar rn ,almost.in anger. “* 
vinow w vy Seed done} 











THE INEXPERT WAITRESS. 
XL—wnwKine PLares, 


Tar importance of this branch of your work needs. no demonstra- 
tion. It is generally supposed that as long so you succeed in nicking 
the plates your duty ends there, byt this is not so, Plate-nicking is as 
much of a fine art as spatter-work ot embroidery, and it requires mach 
more —_ a careless effort to do your work in this direction com- 
petently. . 

Do on suppore for an instant that when ny have struck the edge of 
a royal Worcester soup-dixh on the edge of the pantry sink, taking ont a 
small wedge theretrom, you have succesafully accom your mis- 

plate. It is this misapprehension that sends the 


sion with that particular 
y tic plate-breaker out inte the cold world in search of another 
place, and is furthermore .a wicked waste of material. Why waste a 
ingle nick that will _ hold on.your porition, 
when by a deft manipulation of that bit of china you ae oS it ten or 
careful, too, 
























against the fancet. ~~ 
Il.—When dinner has been finished and before washing drop aie 
cracker npon it, so that the heavy end of the nut-cracker shall strike thes 

plat@ met more than a sixteenth of an inch from the edge. 
Theta taking two plates out of the closet at once, strike the edges to- 
at right angles to each other. Be especially careful about this. 
ft hould strike them fair and flat the result would not bea nick, but 
age, resembling an arc.in its shape. 

A half-dozen plates be nicked at once by rattling them about 
in water so that "?: be brought into matually fereible con- 


V.—When replacing tes on the pantry shelf let the winging 
door of the closet stand j the catch, so that its wooden frame will 
bang up against the china at every chance breeze. To make thi# method 
more effectual leave the windows of the pantry open. This plan has the 
additional valne of relieving you of the responsibility of the actual nick- 
ing, and in a household where there are children it will be difficult to fix 
the blame, since it is invariably the children’s habit to leave doors un- 
latched. - An extra precaution lies in placing the cracker-box on the same 
shelf,so that the children will get in the habit of using that particular door. 
Vi.—Use the plate asa eougmtacte for your hard cakes of silver polish, 
taking care in placing the cakes thereon to do so negligently, and as if 
you were tossing coin into a coffer. 
These hints, you will observe, are all for nse in the pantry, and must be 
mastered before you venture into the more delicate operation of doing 
our damage 4t the table itself and under the very eyes of your mistress, 
t is but the first step in your development as a successful breaker, and 
it would be very unwise for you to venture upon table breaking until you 
have become expert in the privacy of the paar. 
I have not mentioned any of the uses to which the dumb-waiter and 
late-warmer may be put in ‘this connection, because even to the un- 
utored mind they are sufficiently obvious. 















NOT AN ENTHUSIAST. 


“Don? YOU ENVY THOSE FELLOWS IN THAT BOAT?” 


“Nor. Brit OF It. 


Tuxre's AS MUCH BREEZE AND MORE SHADE HERE.” 


“Bor THINK OF THE EXHILARATION OF TACKING TO AND FRO OVER THE Water.” 
“Nonsense, I caw Tack as MUCH AGT PLEASE ON SHORE HERE TRYING TO AVOID PEOPLE I 


Don't Like.” 





